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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir those who affect to believe in the League of Nations 
as an effective guarantee against another Great War are 
satisfied with its performances during the 
A Hotbed t th, we can only say that th 
of Intrigue past month, nly say ey are 
very easily pleased. To the rest of the world 
Geneva appears to be a hotbed of international intrigue, a 
centre of incoherence and confusion. The League can only 
make a show of unity so long as it does nothing. The moment 
it attempts any positive action in any serious sphere its 
members are at sixes and sevens and set to work manceuvring 
for position, as it was always inevitable they would do. This 
is not through any individual idiosyncrasies in Council or 
Assembly, as thick-and-thin adherents of the Covenant 
would have us suppose, but is inherent in an institution which 
was created to attempt the impossible task of transforming 
mankind. Human nature being what it is, such a body as 
the League is unworkable. Were it otherwise the League 
would become unnecessary, as nations would be everything 
they should be and none would covet their neighbour’s 
goods or suspect each other’s intentions. In fact, there would 
be no nations to do any coveting, as the world would consti- 
tute one vast brotherhood of man in which everybody would 
adore everybody else. It might be somewhat dull but it 
should be peaceful. As it is, the world is anything but dull, 
though, unhappily, it is not peaceful, being overloaded with 
dynamite that is liable to explode at any moment. So far 
from preventing such explosions, these gatherings at Geneva 
seem more likely to promote them by providing a platform 
in the centre of Europe, where every international incident 
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of any moment is fought out by the parties concerned under 
the watchful and suspicious eyes of their respective 
communities. In old days, by secret covenants secretly 
negotiated, diplomacy could frequently effect an amicable 
settlement of difficult and even dangerous questions. But 
the diplomacy of debate can only serve to inflame issues 
that might have been privately disposed of. The fact that 
it is admittedly to the good that foreign statesmen should 
meet one another in the flesh and get to know each other 
by sight instead of through the mutual discharge of 
dispatches, and that some minor differences may be adjusted 
and an “amicable atmosphere” occasionally created at 
Geneva, in no way helps to solve the major problems that 
divide nations or enables them to understand each other’s 
point of view. Powers, great and small, with irreconcilable 
interests feel that they cannot afford to understand each 
other’s standpoint. Responsible Statesmen from France, 
Germany, and Great Britain may meet and eat and drink 
and smoke and talk until they are black in the face without 
altering the fundamentals of their position. The most they 
can hope to do is to deceive each other, unless they prefer 
to deceive themselves. 


No Covenants, Draft Treaties of Mutual Assistance, Protocols, 
or Disarmament Commissions, or other “ Scraps of Paper ” 
J will bring the world one inch nearer perpetual 

. — peace so long as any sufficiently formidable 
Power is bent on aggression. Such was 

unhappily the case before the Great War and was the chief 
cause of that catastrophe. It is unhappily the case to-day. 
No League of Nations such as now sits at Geneva would or 
could have saved Belgium from invasion, because it would 
have been a mere strife of tongues while the aggressor acted. 
So it would be to-morrow, and we delude ourselves by 
supposing otherwise. The League would be impotent to the 
point of paralysis if any Great Power attacked any of its 
neighbours. It would split into two camps consisting of 
(1) those who resented the aggression to the point of being 
prepared to resist it; (2) those who sympathized with the 
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aggressor, or disliked the victim, or feared the aggressor, or 
for any other reason favoured inaction. The weaker would 
be at the wall long before the League attained that degree 
of unity that must, under the Covenant, precede its action. 
The discussions of the past month have made this clearer 
than the noonday sun. Sir Austen Chamberlain, as British 
Foreign Minister, is described as having “ cleared the air” 
by his frank and straightforward exposition of the standpoint 
of the British Empire wis-d-vis Continental commitments. 
His statement has been highly approved at home and 
warmly applauded throughout the Dominions, which, 
speaking generally, take relatively little interest in European 
affairs and resent being entangled in European quarrels. 
But no one who cares to face the facts will aver that Sir 
Austen’s doctrine—pre-eminently sound as it seems to 
Britons—has tended to strengthen the cause of International 
peace. In laying down the limits of British co-operation 
to defending certain members of the League of Nations 
against attack, he naturally and necessarily alarmed all 
members outside those limits who regard his speech as an 
invitation to their ambitious neighbours to move, secure 
in the knowledge that Great Britain will remain neutral 
while their victims are, so to speak, “‘chawed up.” Such 
is the effect of drawing a distinction between ‘‘ Locarno 
Powers ” and those beyond that charmed circle. We pledge 
ourselves cotite que cotite to protect the former, but as definitely 
decline to cover the latter, although they are fellow-members 
of the League of Nations and owe their existence as 
independent sovereign States to Treaties in the framing of 
which Great Britain played a conspicuous part. Continental 
nations consequently cannot understand our “ insular” 
and “‘ Imperial” policy, which is so intelligible to us that 
we cannot understand how it can be misunderstood. We, 
on the other hand, cannot understand their attitude, though 
it is as patent to them as ours is to us. Their complaint 
and their grievance is that our distinction exposes them to 
invasion and moreover violates the spirit as well as the letter 
of what they deem the outstanding provision (Article 10) 
of the Covenant whereby the signatories mutually guaranteed 
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each other in these terms: “The Members of the League 
undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League.” 


Ir is, however, not only the non-Locarno Powers that are 
disquieted by the British Foreign Minister’s Declaration. 
France and Belgium regard it as immensely 
oe increasing the insecurity of Europe, that 
Great Britain should, as they would put it, 
‘‘ intimate to Germany that she may do as she pleases with 
Poland and other Border States so far as Great Britain is 
concerned.’ Germany has “ made no bones” about her 
desire and intention to “rectify”? her Eastern Frontier, 
and as Soviet Russia is equally hostile to her smaller Western 
neighbours, the outlook is ugly not only for them but for 
France and Belgium, who have no illusions as to what 
Germany’s next move would be after she had “ rectified” 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. To indicate the situation is 
to emphasize the futility of the League of Nations as Keeper 
of the Peace. It commands neither a ship, a gun, nor a single 
gendarme. Even if it did, internal dissensions would 
preclude the possibility of any action until the issue had 
been decided. The disagreement between British and other 
members of the League of Nations was bound to occur 
directly any test question arose, and we don’t solve the 
difficulty by our fashionable formula: ‘‘ Logically the French 
are right in regarding their security as bound up with that 
of Poland, but practically and tactically they are wrong in 
suggesting that we should participate in an Eastern Locarno.” 
The French might reply: ‘‘ What is the value of a Western 
Locarno to us without its complement? If, as you admit, 
French safety depends on that of Poland, and England and 
France are mutually indispensable, why do you decline to 
complete the Peace Circle ?”’ And so the argument goes on, 
and will continue until the next catastrophe. 


Wuart stultifies the League of Nations in its conceit? If it 
would be content to be a clearing-house for International 
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ideas, a rendezvous where Foreign Statesmen could establish 
personal contact, an arena of discussion and suggestion, 
Stultification machine for the adjustment of minor matters, 
it would fulfil a useful and harmless rdle. But 
enthusiasts won’t tolerate this. It infuriates them to think 
of. They insist that Geneva must be “all ornothing.” They 
proclaim it as “the hope of the world,” because it is the 
single alternative to a yet greater War than the last and so 
much more frightful as to make its predecessor seem “ child’s 
play.” We fear that as the League manifestly can’t be 
“all” it must on this showing be “ nothing,” and as none 
of its many eloquent champions either in any Parliament, 
on any Platform, or in any Press, have been able to indicate 
any practical method by which the League even proposes 
to prevent a major War, the outlook of the civilized world 
is dismal in the extreme if Responsible Statesmanship can 
produce no stouter bulwark of Peace than the broken reed 
of Geneva. Endless cachinnation on “ Disarmament”’ has 
led nowhere. Indeed, the longer it is discussed the farther 
it recedes, because every debate only serves to display the 
suspicions, and to arouse the apprehensions, of one or other 
Power, usually of all. The mentality of the Assembly is 
revealed by the fact that although it endeavours to cast the 
donkey-work of the League of Nations on to British shoulders 
(because no other Great Power will touch it with a barge- 
pole), when there was recently a question of electing another 
member to the Council, Cuba (with 46 votes) was actually 
preferred to Canada (26 votes), which only scraped into the 
third place below Finland (33 votes). Subsequently it was 
discovered that no power on earth could prevent the Chinese 
Representative from becoming President of the League 
Council, unless his own modesty inspired him to decline the 
honour, as luckily for the League he did. China is simply 
a synonym for Chaos, but enjoys an exalted place at Geneva, 
though unable or unwilling to make any contribution to the 
League Budget—her arrears now exceeding £220,000, a sum 
that has had to be made good by other members, con- 
spicuously the prize International Milch Cow. 
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In this workaday world it is occasionally advisable to 
try to see things as they really are, and not as we would 
, have them be. It is a waste of time to 
ee chase rainbows. The dangers to the Peace 
of the World are definite and concrete, and 

can only be met by definite and concrete means. China 
is neither one nor the other. China will contribute nothing 
towards warding them off or towards meeting them when 
they come, though not inconceivably China might be a 
factor in precipitating catastrophe. How fantastic it seems 
to give such a “ Power” a high place in League Councils, 
and a voice in deciding the fate of nations in whose existence 
China takes no interest, of whose whereabouts the vast mass 
of Chinese are ignorant, and for whose security no Peking 
Government there might be would venture a ship, a soldier, 
a gun, an aeroplane or a tael. But China is by no means 
the only Deadhead in this grotesque position in the Hope 
of the World. The recent session of the Assembly disclosed 
the disquieting fact that had been sedulously concealed from 
the unsuspecting British public, viz. that several most 
ardent and much-advertised adherents of the Covenant, 
and vocal to the point of being vociferous at Geneva, are 
not prepared to do a hand’s turn—except talk—in the 
cause to which they and their countries are supposed to 
be devoted. Just as Sir Austen Chamberlain got himself 
disliked by stating that there were limits to British resources, 
and consequently to British pledges, so Lord Onslow, the 
second British Delegate, seems to have made _ himself 
unpopular when he followed up our Foreign Minister’s 
lead by inquiring what those statesmen and nations that 
perpetually thrust the Protocol in our faces were themselves 
prepared to do towards making war impossible ? Having 
declined to re-elect Belgium to the Council—a somewhat 
ominous straw as to the way the wind is blowing in Switzer- 
land—it was all the more desirable that Pacifist Powers 
should testify the faith that was in them by undertaking 
to “do their bit’’ in overwhelming any wanton aggressor 
who violated the Covenant. But with one consent they 
began to make excuses, and evidently regarded Lord Onslow 
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as guilty of a breach of les covenances in asking a question 
that is only permissible when addressed to Great Britain. 
We have not come across any full report of this illuminating 
episode, probably because it is calculated to discourage 
the confidence of this country in the League on which Sir 
Austen made the depressing declaration that British Foreign 
Policy is based. 


THE mists of illusion and delusion enveloping Geneva were 
suddenly and somewhat cruelly dispelled, though, as mankind 
has nothing to gain by deceiving itself, we 
Marshal should be grateful to anyone who disturbs a 
Hindenburg = Fool’s Paradise. It th 
Satdoveine ool’s Paradise. was no less a person than 
President and Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, 
the head of “the German Republic,” who performed the 
salutary operation. While Herr Stresemann, the German 
Foreign Minister—perhaps the slimmest statesman in 
Europe—was billing and cooing in Switzerland with his 
Locarno friends and the simpletons of the League to whom 
he posed as a Pacifist, an apostle of arbitration, a Champion 
of Disarmament, imbued with an Episcopal horror of war, 
the German Government was busy organizing a mighty 
Nationalist demonstration at Tannenberg to celebrate one 
of the few big battles of the Great War on which patriotic 
Germany can look back with unalloyed satisfaction. The 
occasion was the unveiling of a monster war memorial by 
the Hero of Tannenberg, which in effect became a mighty 
war demonstration, not merely by virtue of the President’s 
challenge to the Allies, but by virtue of the wave of Jingoism 
which swept over Germany, and the flamboyant gesture of 
the ex-Kaiser, whose increasing intervention in German 
affairs indicates that in the ex-Imperial view events are 
shaping in the Imperial direction. The significance of 
the President’s martial pronouncement was emphasized by 
the subsequent admission that it expressed his considered 
views of his Government, of which Herr Stresemann is 
so bright an ornament, though admittedly the manifestation 
of Wilhelm II was embarrassing to ‘“‘ Locarno Statesmanship,” 
and would have been suppressed by the Censor had that 
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been practicable. Englishmen have no quarrel with the 
President of the Reich, whom they can respect as a man and a 
soldier, with no pretensions to be otherwise than he is, or 
to think otherwise than he does. Field-Marshal Hindenburg 
never humbugs us with “ soft sawder,”’ nor does he affect to 
be an “ Internationalist ”’—he is “a good German ’”” first, 
and last, and all the time. 


PRESIDENT HINDENBURG resents every injury to Germany 
and is therefore in full cry against the ‘‘ War guilt ’’ of the 

Fatherland, which must be disposed of before 
— the there is any prospect of the German people 
ex-Kaiser . . = 

being in a position to undertake another 
war. The Governmental declaration at Tannenberg, voiced 
by the President of the Reich on Sunday, September 18th, 
was as follows : 


“The Tannenberg National Memorial belongs pri- 
marily to the memory of those who fell to free their 
homeland. But their good name and also the honour 
of my still living comrades imposes on me the duty of 
declaring solemnly on this occasion and at this spot 
that we, the German nation in all its sections, unani- 
mously repel the charge that Germany was responsible 
for this, the greatest of all wars. It was not envy, 
hatred, or lust of conquest that placed the weapons in 
our hands. The war, which involved the heaviest 
sacrifices for the entire nation, was rather the last resort 
of self-preservation against a world of enemies. With 
clean hearts we marched to the defence of the Father- 
land, and with clean hands the German army wielded 
the sword. Germany is at all times ready to prove 
this before impartial judges.” 


There is some risk of the purport of the ‘“ War guilt” 
propaganda—which rages throughout the Fatherland—being 
missed abroad, especially in England and the Dominions, 
which are not given to brooding over the facts. The 
object is not merely to whitewash Germany in the eyes of 
the world, but to convince the German people that they 
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were the victims of a crafty Franco-British-Russian-Belgian 
conspiracy which manceuvred the Fatherland into a war 
which ended badly for her. Thus would war guilt be 
transferred from Germany to Allied shoulders, the German 
Government of 1914 exonerated, the way open for the 
return of the Hohenzollerns, and the German people pre- 
pared for a war of revenge against their perfidious neighbours. 
Every Englishman who with a mania for being “ broad- 
minded ” co-operates in the whitewashing of Germany and 
cleansing the Berlin Government of “‘ War guilt” is unwit- 
tingly helping to lay the train of the next war. Wil- 
helm II, from his seclusion in Holland, was quick to exploit 
the Tannenberg demonstration, sending this characteristic 
missive to Marshal Hindenburg, who, be it remembered, 
has always regarded himself as the humble and loyal 
servitor of the ex-Kaiser. 


** On the occasion of the dedication of the memorial 
of the Battle of Tannenberg I feel a deep and unending 
gratitude to all those who took part in that mighty 
Cannae. Charged with the task of liberating East 
Prussia, cost what it might, your and General Luden- 
dorff’s surpassing leadership, supported by the devoted 
co-operation of your subordinates, most of them from 
the school of my old Chief of Staff, Count Schlieffen, 
achieved, together with our incomparable troops, 
inspired as they were by self-sacrifice and courage, 
this splendid victory. Tannenberg showed the world 
again what German strength is capable of under a 
leadership that is firm and sure of its aim. May the 
heroic spirit of Tannenberg penetrate and unite our 
divided nation. Then it will again work wonders, 
and the brave men to whom this memorial is raised 
to-day will not have died in vain. Then, with the 
help of God, Germany will rise again.—WILHELM 
I.R.” 


THE Tannenberg Manifesto was followed within a few 
days by the official announcement (see T'he Times Berlin 
Correspondence, September 22nd) that not only had the 
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President’s speech been communicated ‘“‘to the Chancellor, 
but to Herr Stresemann, the Foreign Minister, and all 
P other authorities concerned, and that no 
Fong ee objections were raised.” This was not only 

awkward for Herr Stresemann but likewise 
for his two Locarno colleagues, M. Briand and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, whose policy of ‘‘ trust Stresemann ”’ received 
a severe shock. The lobbies and corridors and secretariats 
of the League were equally agitated, and some of the delegates 
who had sat at the feet of the German Foreign Minister, 
whom they had been persuaded to regard as one of them- 
selves and a true-hearted Covenanter with an abhorrence of 
war, developed an uncomfortable feeling that they had been 
made fools of. They will get plenty more of the same 
medicine before they are through with Germany, who is 
not in the League of Nations for her health but for what 
she can get out of it. To Germany, Covenants, Protocols, 
Assurances, Treaties, and all other International Docu- 
ments are so many “Scraps of Paper,” only binding on 
the other parties, but to be torn up the moment they 
incommode Germany. Nothing is changed in the Father- 
land from the old régime except the name of the Reich, 
which is temporarily called a Republic, as the most con- 
venient way of repudiating liabilities. If it were a genuine 
Republic which had seriously turned its back on the past, 
there would be none of this desperate anxiety to clear the 
pre-war Imperial Government of “ War Guilt.’ On the 
contrary, genuine Republicans would be only too anxious 
to affix this stigma on the ex-Kaiser and his Ministers so 
as to make the return of the Hohenzollerns for ever impos- 
sible. It is because the Germany that counts hankers 
after the restoration of a discredited Dynasty that all this 
whitewashing is necessary. In order to replace themselves 
under the heel of the Hohenzollerns, Germans are prepared 
to prove that it was Belgium who made war on Germany 
in August 1914 and not Germany on Belgium. Nor will 
they be happy until they have set up an “impartial tri- 
bunal ’’—consisting of Swedes, Dutchmen, Turks, and 
Russian Bolshevists—to do their dirty work. Fatuous 
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Britons and treacherous Americans are itching to co-operate 
in the interests of “peace and good will” and in a spirit 
of “letting bygones be bygones,” which is the very last 
thing their “‘ German friends”’ desire. Their solitary regret 
about the Great War is that they lost it—Germans would 
be completely happy to-day had they won it and extermi- 
nated every Belgian and wiped France off the map. There 
would in that case be no question of “‘ War Guilt,” and 
Wilhelm II would be regarded as another Frederick the 
Great. ‘‘ Better luck next time” is the slogan of the 
German Patriot. 


AmoneG those with whom the wish is father to the thought, 
the National Review is discounted as an “ alarmist ” publica- 
tion for continuing to regard Germany as a 
potential disturber of the world’s peace. 
The very fact that the Great War came in 
the teeth of the opinions of all facile optimists, so far from 
discrediting their judgment in their own eyes, is regarded 
as a conclusive argument why they must be right now— 
““As the war is over, it can’t occur again.” So Europe 
may therefore safely surrender herself to “the miracle of 
Locarno’? and the Millennium of the League of Nations. 
We sincerely hope that we may prove to be entirely wrong 
and that our post-war optimists may prove to be less falla- 
cious than their pre-war predecessors, but however much 
our opinion may be dismissed as “ pessimist ”’ or “‘ alarmist,” 
no one has yet been heard to accuse the Daily Telegraph 
of these failings. It is more optimist than the optimists 
and cannot contain its contempt for “ scaremongers,” as 
indeed for everybody who is unable to share its view, that 
all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds 
under the best of all possible Governments. Our con- 
temporary was ecstatic over “Locarno,” and is always 
eloquent on the League of Nations. It has a faculty 
of shutting its eyes to everything disquieting that is the 
envy of everybody who would like to share its illusions. 
But in the service of the Daily Telegraph are to be found 
able and well-informed correspondents who refuse to ignore 
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the signs of the times, and decline either to take dope from 
the politicians or to administer it to the public. Thus a 
telegram from ‘our own correspondent” in Berlin (see 
Daily Telegraph, August 23rd) on ‘“‘ German Naval Hopes ”’ 
contains a warning that neither Downing Street, Fleet 
Street, nor Lombard Street can afford to overlook. 


“'That Germany has renounced her naval ambitions 
can be believed by no one living here. They have 
merely been deferred till the Versailles Treaty and the 
momentary exigencies of foreign politics make it pos- 
sible to develop them without restraint. Almost without 
exception the Germans believe that they will some day 
win another war with decisive results. Meanwhile, 
within the limits imposed upon her from without, 
Germany does everything in her power to prepare 
her population for her second and conclusive epoch of 
naval expansion.” 


SURELY such a message from such a quarter to a newspaper 
of the Daily Telegraph’s minimizing record—a journal that 

7 despises everybody who does not live in a 
ae So Fool’s Paradise and who refuses to echo 
the current and conventional claptrap concerning Locarno 
and Geneva—should give pause to politicians and journalists 
on this side of the Channel who seek to break up the Entente 
and who demand that henceforward we should make no 
distinction between “our late Allies”? and “our late 
enemies” of the Great War. By publishing such a warning 
the Daily Telegraph has put itself in an unassailable position 
should these gloomy forebodings be realized, as it will be 
able to remind the Government of that day as well as the 
British Public, that ‘“‘ We told you so, but you would not 
listen to us—you preferred to follow those blind leaders 
of the blind, whose ineptitude has conducted you to a 
second world war just as their predecessors had conducted 
your fathers to the first World War.”’ Quite so, but mean- 
while it will not be open to the Daily Telegraph to help 
Responsible Statesmen to mislead the people of this country 
as to some mythical “change of heart” in Prussianized 
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Germany, which is made the excuse for pretending that 
another Great War is as “unthinkable” as was the last 
Great War until it occurred. The Berlin Correspondent 
says in terms what we have been “ discounted ”’ for insisting 
upon, namely, that Germany has renounced no ambition, 
that she looks to another war to retrieve the defeat of 1918, 
that she is steadily preparing with that object in view, 
and that directly the Allies have been badgered into aban- 
doning the restrictions imposed by the Treaty of Versailles 
she will go full steam ahead. The Locarno Pact and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations are mere “scraps of 
paper”? in German eyes, to be used so long as they are 
useful in bamboozling innocents abroad and to be torn 
up whenever it suits Germany’s book. Such being the 
situation as set forth in the anti-Alarmist Press, it seems 
almost ridiculous for London and Lancashire papers to 
be constantly admonishing the French for hesitating to 
disarm and taking their German neighbours to their bosoms. 
As Great Britain and the British Empire are the ultimate 
objectives of Germany, we should be tolerant of the refusal 
of patriotic France to take its cue from “ Locarno” Briand 
—wvox et preterea nihil. 


THERE are few more unsafe guides in international affairs 
than Mr. Lloyd George, and any arguments that may be 

advanced for revising the Peace Treaties of 
lima 1919 are not strengthened by his support. 
Diplomacy Indeed, the very fact that he should be 

prepared to countenance such a course is a 
condemnation of himself as one of ‘‘ the Big Four ” who ex 
hypothesi were so short-sighted that their handiwork requires 
revision after a fevered existence of less than ten years. 
What a comment on the sycophants who persuaded “ the 
Man who Won the War” that he was “a modern Castle- 
reagh,” capable of building a stable and enduring peace! 
The New Diplomacy of open covenants openly arrived at 
was to teach the Old Diplomacy how treaties should be 
drafted, and in fact the diplomates de carriére were discarded 
at the Paris Peace Conference so that the arena might be 
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freer for President Wilson and the Welsh Wizard to elaborate 
the famous Fourteen Points without any “ obscurantist 
obstruction ’’ from continental “reactionaries”? who had 
no conception how “ to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Our gifted amatenrs saddled us with the League of Nations 
and all the other burdens under which the world is moaning 
and groaning. Whenever the pitch was not queered by the 
President, the Prme Minister was willing to oblige, and the 
only onlookers who could derive any satisfaction from their 
operations were the cynics of the corps diplomatique who 
had been superseded by Politicians and their entourage of 
Prigs and Highbrows, whose conceit was only surpassed by 
their ignorance. Peace would have had some chance of 
permanence, either if the Allied and Associated Armies 
had been allowed to march to Berlin and impose terms, or 
if President Wilson and Lloyd George had remained quietly 
by their own firesides, leaving “‘ the Tiger ” and the Ambassa- 
dors of the Victorious Powers to settle the Treaty. Lord 
Rothermere, who bears no responsibility whatsoever for 
what was done in Paris eight years ago, is fully entitled to 
the opinions he has stated with so much cogency in favour 
of re-casting the Treaty of Trianon. But for Mr. Lloyd 
George to “‘ barge in” as amicus curi# and encourage the 
Revisionist movement, which necessarily could not stop 
at one Treaty, but must embrace all, incidentally involv- 
ing the existence of the League of Nations, will strike 
many persons as a sad though not surprising manifestation 
of irresponsible statesmanship. 


CONSIDERING all we have heard on the sacrosanctity of 
our debts and of the prestige we acquire in the world of 
international finance by bleeding our tax- 
payers white in order to discharge such 
obligations, it seems strange that whose who 
pursue the opposite policy should lose little caste. We were 
told we immensely enhanced ourselves in American eyes 
by contracting to pay tribute to the land of millionaires 
to the tune of £30,000,000 a year throughout two genera- 
tions, though so far there has been little evidence of increased 
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trans-Atlantic appreciation of our noble selves, but on the 
contrary manifestations of jealousy and suspicion. On 
the other hand, it was alleged that Germany had eternally 
damned herself in the International money market by 
repudiating every obligation and swindling her creditors 
with the aid of the printing press and that “ never again ” 
would foreign financiers care to lend money to a Power 
that had eclipsed all records in the history of repudiation. 
As usual the British public were misled as to the psychology 
of la haute finance. So far from Germany being thought 
worse of in Lombard Street and Wall Street on account 
of her gigantic swindle—International financiers have fallen 
over one another in their anxiety to advance her money, 
and a financial entente of an extensive character has been 
established between New York and Berlin, with the good 
will of the Money Power of the City of London, which 
is hopeful of securing some pickings. Berlin correspondents 
of London newspapers describe German industry as blossom- 
ing under the copious inflow of foreign capital, which is 
developing German prosperity so rapidly as to cause some 
anxiety among discerning Germans. This phenomenon is 
serious for the Allies because it threatens a conflict of interest 
between the creditors of Germany under the Dawes scheme 
and the American capitalists who are engaged in the con- 
genial task of ‘“‘ setting Germany on her legs ”—so that she 
may knock us off ours. The next development, of which 
there are already signs, will be a hue and cry across the 
Atlantic against the continued payment of the Dawes 
Annuity as jeopardizing Germany’s tribute to American 
moneylenders, and the consequent demand for a reduction 
of the former so that the latter may secure their full pound 
of flesh. The Potsdam Party in this country will, we may 
be sure, swell the chorus and “ the spirit of Locarno ” may be 
invoked to justify further imbecility in the shape of fresh 
concessions to the grinning Germans. 


THE moral of recent alarums and excursions, as of every 
wasted Session at Geneva, is not, as some insular Britons 
imagine, that we should cut ourselves adrift from ‘‘ Conti- 
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nental complications”? and leave Europe to stew in its 
own juice. This is literally a physical impossibility. We 
" could not if we would, for the simple but 
gre Older decisive reason that Great Britain is an island 
gue 

off the coast of Europe. Geography alone 

makes her a European Power, and as a European Power she 
must have a European policy. Apart from all other considera- 
tions of sentiment, interest, or honour, our fate is largely 
bound up with that of Europe, especially as regards our 
nearest neighbours, whose security is indispensable to ours. 
To have stood aside in August 1914, when Germany invaded 
Belgium and France with every intention of annexing the 
one and dismembering the other, would have been sheer 
madness on our part. It would be no less madness to-day. 
The advocates of ‘‘ splendid isolation’? must discover some 
means of towing Great Britain at least 2,000 miles from 
her present site before their programme becomes “ practical 
politics.” But without abating a jot or tittle of our stake 
in Europe we could do with much less Geneva, and we 
deplore that our Foreign Office consecrates so much time 
and energy to its futilities, to the grievous neglect of vital 
British intersts elsewhere, notably in China, which are being 
frittered away out of sight and out of mind. We have 
long been of the opinion we are weary of repeating, that the 
greatest service British Statesmen can render, not only to 
their own country but to civilization, is to consolidate and 
develop the British League of Nations, which if as strong 
and prosperous as it might be would ipso facto constitute 
the most powerful pillar of peace in the world, and thus 
doing what the Covenant contemplates but is wholly in- 
capable of achieving. If one tithe of the energy and 
enthusiasm devoted by Downing Street to the business of 
Geneva had been devoted to the business of the British 
League of Nations the prospects of international peace 
would be appreciably brighter than they are. We therefore 
welcome the tardy declaration of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
refusal, “‘even for this (Geneva) League of Nations,” to 
“destroy that smaller but older league of which my own 
country was the birthplace and of which it remains the 
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centre.”” If only more of His Majesty’s Ministers would 
follow their chief’s example and go and see this “older 
League’ they would learn to “think Imperially,” like 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and would realize that Geneva 
is not “‘ the hub of the Universe.” 


Ir only there were a few more New Zealands how com- 
paratively easy would be the problem of preserving and 

securing the British League of Nations, and 
New Zealand iow safe the world—for Democracy and 
otherwise! It makes one’s mouth water to think of. New 
Zealand has no Pea-nut Politicians such as are to be found 
in Ottawa, whose enthusiasm for the British Empire is 
diluted by the desire to play up to Washington. Nor is 
she burdened with disruptionists like South Africa and the 
Irish Free State, whose governing idea is to make themselves 
disagreeable to Britain. Nor is she afflicted, like Australia, 
with a disaffected Irish population providing a platform 
from which Mannixes can spout their Anglophobia. New 
Zealand has made a conspicuous success of Government, 
and the standard of comfort and happiness is as high among 
New Zealanders as anywhere in the world. As a self-respect- 
ing, self-confident community assured of the future and 
destined to play a notable part in the history of the Pacific, 
New Zealand is not on tenterhooks over “status” and 
wondering whether the Mother Country sufficiently appre- 
ciates her dignity as a nation and as to how soon she can 
organize her own separate diplomatic service so that other 
Powers should sit up and take note that she has “‘ arrived.” 
New Zealand knows that the Mother Country would be only 
too delighted if she would play a larger part in international 
affairs, and give the Home Government the benefit of her 
shrewd and sensible counsel. No overseas Statesmen are 
more welcome at Imperial Conferences than Representatives 
of New Zealand, and it was to a greatly respected and 
deeply lamented New Zealand Prime Minister that Monsieur 
Clemenceau paid the compliment of observing one day 
during the Paris Peace Conference: ‘‘ Hughes, Massey and 
I could make a much better Peace Treaty than we are 
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likely to get.” New Zealand is always prepared to make 
generous allowance for the difficulties besetting her aged, 
but not yet effete, Mother Country, and instead of “‘ cramp- 
ing our style’ by crabbing Downing Street, her main anxiety 
is to pull her weight in the Imperial boat so as to relieve the 
strain on stroke. It is in this spirit that during the past 
month the Government of Mr. Coates has accentuated the 
policy of Preference (which the Hertzog Government at 
Cape Town seeks to destroy) and proposes the splendid 
contribution of £1,000,000 towards the cost of Singapore. 
Whether the Ramsay MacDonalds and Snowdens of New 
Zealand will be able to rise to the occasion is uncertain. 
Like their opposite numbers at home, some of them may 
regard the British Empire as “a regrettable incident ’’— 
they reserve their affection for the other League of Nations, 
and easily persuade themselves that the more defenceless 
we are the better for the rest of the world, though this is far 
from being the prevailing view at Geneva, which would 
gladly appoint Great Britain the common constable. 


QUEENSLAND has loomed large during the last few weeks, 
thanks to her public-spirited Prime Minister’s “‘ knock-out ” 
of the local Reds. The episode has proved 
anew that Moscow’s satellites are only 
formidable to those who run away from them. When 
tackled, they invariably collapse. Mr. McCormack, as the 
Labour head of a Labour Ministry, had inside knowledge 
of what he was up against, and realized from the outset 
that to surrender to Bolshevism would destroy Democratic 
Government, in which he is an ardent believer. The battle- 
ground selected by the enemies of the State was a strike 
in the South Johnstone Sugar Mill, engineered by the 
Australian Workers’ Union—albeit abstract believers in 
the brotherhood of man and the solidarity of the proletariat— 
against the employment of Italian workmen. The issue was 
referred to the Arbitration Court, consisting of two Labour 
politicians and a judge, which decided against the strikers, 
and the Workers’ Union sensibly advised the latter to accept 
the award. This enraged the Reds, who now controlled the 
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strike and the Queensland branch of the Australian Railway 
Union, another Red affair, proclaimed the South Johnstone 
sugar “black”? and therefore not to be handled. The 
ordinary Ministerial mouse would have got under its bed and 
begged the Reds to do as they pleased. But on this occasion 
(as in the General Strike at home in May of last year) they 
found themselves confronting a Man who not only dismissed 
the railwaymen immediately concerned, but gave notice 
to the entire State Railway Service that their engagements 
were terminated but that they would be re-engaged on 
signing a pledge to obey railway regulations and to handle 
any goods accepted for delivery by the State as their 
employer. Railwaymen did not hesitate long in view of 
the extensive preparations made by the Government and 
the public to organize independent transport, and within a 
very few days the Reds found themselves “leaders ’’ without 
followers and Mr. McCormack had won a signal victory. 
The struggle was watched with the keenest interest by other 
Australian States, and the moral, we may be sure, will not 
be lost on the Commonwealth Government. Bolshevism is 
a virulent poison that will kill unless it is extirpated. 


WE can all reconcile ourselves to the sacrifice of human 
life in any noble cause or for any adequate object, but we 

cannot and should not countenance its 
‘ rae wanton waste on crazy adventures that serve 

no useful purpose. It is unnecessary for 
Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
Japanese, or indeed for mankind generally, civilized or 
savage, to demonstrate their physical bravery, which is 
already abundantly established, except perhaps in the 
case of Chinese Generals. Nor, if we may be allowed to 
express so unorthodox a view, is it the interest of either 
English-speaking Nation to promote aviation, except as a 
hobby, or to encourage the idea that the fate of nations will 
be decided in the air. The United States is invulnerable 
by sea and land, and could only be “ got at” through the 
sky. Why then should American ingenuity and enterprise 
be enlisted in adding a third uncertain element to disturb 
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American security ? A similar observation applies to Great 
Britain, who owes her existence and continued independence, 
to say nothing of the British Empire, exclusively to the 
fact that she is an island surrounded by water. Among 
many lessons of the Great War was the confirmation of our 
inherited and ingrained tradition that we are safe so long 
as our Navy is supreme—of the many millions of Germans 
in the field trampling on every community they were at 
war with, not a single soldier reached England except as a 
prisoner of war. Nor, indeed, was there any attempt, so 
far as we know, to effect a landing. It was only by means 
of the air (apart from an occasional long-range bombard- 
ment) that any injury could be inflicted on our civilian 
population, and derisory as this was when contrasted with 
the effort involved, it contained menacing possibilities 
indicating the new arm as potentially more serviceable 
to our enemies than to ourselves. We have no ambition 
to bomb continental babies, however keen continental 
General Staffs—inspired by Prussian “‘ frightfulness ”—may 
be to bomb British babies. 


THE air could hardly be a British asset though a contingent 
British liability. Common Sense consequently suggested that 
it was not our interest “‘to make the run- 
ning” in aircraft, but to watch developments 
abroad without doing anything to stimulate 
competition. Unfortunately, however, in the riot of un- 
reason that set in with the Armistice, Common Sense took 
a back seat, and in casting about for possible blunders a 
Coalition Government were unlikely to forget the firmament. 
Subconsciously, no doubt, Responsible Statesmen and Able 
Editors were influenced by the unpleasant fact that though 
Downing Street and Fleet Street are immune from land 
or sea attack, the Houses of Parliament, Public Departments, 
and even newspaper offices, might, so to speak, “get it 
in the neck” from a chance aeroplane, and this appre- 
hension conceivably contributed to distort perspective. 
Instead of regarding the Air Arm as a useful and indeed 
invaluable adjunct of the Navy and Army, for purposes 
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of observation, and developing it on those lines, a grandiose 
Air Ministry sprang into being with a separate Secretary of 
State, a seat in the Cabinet, and a prodigious retinue of 
Air Marshals of various degrees, to say nothing of Air 
Commodores plus an appalling array of ground officials, 
all charged with the task of “ boosting” everything con- 
nected with the Air and incidentally swelling the Air Esti- 
mates at the expense of other branches of National Defence, 
which were cut to the bone for the benefit of what ‘‘ Neon”’ 
has aptly christened The Great Delusion,* as it is constantly 
proving itself to be. Our country happens to be situated 
in a corner of the globe that is singularly unsuited for flying 
operations, thanks to our amazing climate, which we should 
bless more than ever were there any prospect of great wars 
being transferred from sea and land to the sky. 


THEREFORE it does seem extraordinary that we of all 
peoples should succumb to Aerial megalomania, that the 
tas British Press should preach ‘“‘ Air Sense” 
Fl 99 and prominent politicians prate of “the 

command of the Air” and threaten us with 
annihilation unless we secure it. You might as well talk 
of controlling the Solar System. With the creation of an 
Air Ministry spending up to £15,000,000 per annum, nearly 
all on the ground, was inaugurated an era of “ publicity ” 
or propaganda with the idea of talking the country into the 
belief that although no sum may be too small to spend on 
the Services of the past such as Navy and Army, it is im- 
possible to spend too much on the Service of the future, 
the argumentum ad hominem being enlisted that unless we 
listen to Air Marshals, Vice-Marshals and Commodores 
we are liable at any moment, without a word of warning, 
to be blown up in our beds by a fleet of bombing Aircraft, 
of whose very existence we were unaware. The National 
Review has always been prepared to ring the alarm bell 
on good cause shown, and in our time we have tried “to 
do our bit” in arousing our somewhat self-complacent 


* The Great Delusion: A Study of Aircraft in Peace and War, by ‘‘ Neon.” 
12s. 6d. net. Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 
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and somnolent countrymen against German and other 
dangers. But we regard this aerial agitation with profound 
mistrust, as we believe those who are running it have lost 
all sense of proportion, and we are convinced that the worst 
possible way of defending Great Britain against aerial 
aggression is to create another Government Department 
on the scale of the Air Ministry. The fact that no other 
country, however accessible to Aircraft, has contemplated 
_ anything of the kind, or spends on anything approaching 
our scale, should surely give pause to anyone in doubt on 
this issue. 


THE unparalleled disasters of the last few weeks have taught 
the British Public that they had been grievously misled 
‘ by propaganda, disinterested and otherwise, 
= our as to the capacity and range of Aircraft. 
The marvellous flukes of Captain Lindberg 

and one or two others in flying from the United States 
to Europe encouraged the hallucination exploited to the 
nth power by the propagandists that this was a practical 
way of crossing the ocean, and the spirit of emulation 
stimulated a series of similar ventures which almost uni- 
formly ended badly and unhappily in most cases, not merely 
in the loss of the daring men and women who tempted 
Providence, but in the total disappearance of these expedi- 
tions without leaving a single trace behind. It is conse- 
quently idle to pretend that “the Cause of Science” or 
“the Progress of Aviation”? has been promoted by such 
episodes except in the sense that they demonstrate the 
futility of flying as a serious method of crossing the sea, 
for which purpose airships and aeroplanes, whether biplanes 
or monoplanes, are equally unfitted, and though propa- 
gandists may now fall back on “ flying-boats ” their authority 
is so discredited that they will find it appreciably harder 
than hitherto to hocus the public. Each calamity as it 
occurred might be plausibly explained away, but the cumula- 
tive effect of the series in the Pacific as well as the Atlantic 
was so overwhelming that towards the close “‘ fans” were 
themselves violently protesting against any more “ stunts ”’ 
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—as they now termed flights for the first time—lest Aviation 
receive a permanent setback. Naturally we should not 
write as we do—we should, on the contrary, join the “ Big 
Noise ”—if we believed that Great Britain or the British 
Empire stood to gain from encouraging the development of 
Air Power. We are appalled at the prospect of another 
Armament race that will land us God only knows where. If 
we are forced into it, that is another matter, but it is clearly 
not for us to fire the pistol. By virtue of our unique climate 
we enjoy exceptional protection against attack overhead, 
which incidentally makes these islands a hopeless centre 
for so-called ‘‘ Commercial Aviation,’ while the notion that 
the British Empire can be united by giant gasbags is so 
much moonshine. 


Comine from the general to the particular, on August 16th, 
in the presence of 100,000 spectators, four aeroplanes started 

to race across the Pacific from Oakland, 
genet ¥ California, to the Sandwich Islands, for prizes 

amounting to £7,000 presented by Mr. James 
Dole. In the eliminating competition three aviators had 
already perished. Of the four starters two were so lucky 
as to arrive, but nothing more was heard of the Golden 
Eagle or of the Miss Doran, containing, all told, four men 
and one girl, namely, Miss Doran, while a third plane which 
went to their rescue also vanished. Among present func- 
tions of Sea Power is the search for missing airmen and 
airwomen, and the Pacific was scoured by forty-two de- 
stroyers and a posse of mine-sweepers, submarines and all 
other available craft, while fabulous sums were vainly offered 
for the discovery of the lost seven. Readers of ‘‘ Neon’s” 
illuminating pages have no difficulty in understanding 
the why and wherefore of such calamities—aviators have 
no means of knowing where they are, unless in exceptionally 
favourable weather, and aircraft of all kinds have so little 
“lift? that with an extra passenger on board they are 
bound to fall into the sea, but they have no means of keeping 
afloat. Ocean flying is, in fact, such a gamble that it may 
be regarded as a form of suicide in which none should par- 
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ticipate except entirely useless members of society and 
those who are completely “fed up” with life. France 
lost two gallant and valuable men in the spring, Captain 
Nungesser and Monsieur Coli, who started to fly the Atlantic 
on May 8th and were never heard of again, though they 
have been talked about ever since. Likewise Messieurs 
St. Romain and Monneyer, though for some unexplained 
reason they are already forgotten. Great Britain has 
contributed her quota to this holocaust. It was perhaps 
natural that as the Atlantic had been crossed three times 
this summer from West to East that enthusiasts in the 
Eastern Hemisphere would be anxious to prove that what 
Americans had done one way they could do the other. 
But just as it is relatively easy to swim the English Channel 
from France to England, and more than difficult to reverse 
the process, so the problem of flying from Europe to America 
is for various reasons incomparably more hazardous than 
the other way about. Mr. Levine, who flew over to Ger- 
many under the pilotage of Mr. Chamberlin, many weeks 
ago, has been kicking his heels about on this side of the 
Atlantic ever since, because he refuses to return home by 
steamer, while his wise wife vetos further ‘‘ aerial antics ”’ 
on her husband’s part. 


But another lady, Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim (née 
Savile) insisted on making the attempt, which she financed, 

and unfortunately persuaded two very able 
Tree dies experts, Colonel Minchin and Captain 
Hamilton, to undertake this trip in the 
monoplane St. Raphael. They disappeared into space on 
Wednesday, August 3lst, amid the plaudits of the Press, 
and were never seen or heard of again, though the usual 
sanguine rumours persisted. Meanwhile the Germans (as 
described in an article elsewhere in this number) were bent 
on showing the world the way to fly from Europe to America, 
making elaborate preparations with their usual thoroughness, 
and dispatching two magnificent aeroplanes of the Junkers 
Company amid a tremendous flourish of Teutonic trumpets, 
They were luckier than most—one of these machines, the 
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Europa, made “a forced descent”? near Bremen, and it 
seems doubtful whether it ever reached the North Sea, 
while the other, the Bremen, is alleged to have penetrated 
beyond Ireland only to be overcome by the weather. There 
was happily no loss of life among the personnel engaged. 
Even luckier was another German air-plane, the Germania, 
which designed to fly to Philadelphia, but wisely remained 
in Berlin when the fiasco of the Junkers Company was 
reported. Much less fortunate was the American (Fokker) 
aeroplane, Old Glory, containing three persons, starting 
with immense éclat from Old Orchard, Maine, on Septem- 
ber 6th for Rome (4,500 miles away), only to collapse some- 
where in mid-ocean, leaving nothing but a legacy of wreckage, 
Tragedy likewise attended the subsequent flight from 
London, Ontario, to London, England, of the aeroplane 
Sir John Carlin, containing two skilled pilots, Lieutenant 
Medcalfe and Captain Tully. All these lives were lost 
without anything to show for the sacrifice except the misery 
of their belongings and the partial dislocation of the passen- 
ger traffic of the Atlantic by frantic and hopeless hunts. 


How much longer will this lunacy last? The cumulative 
calamities were too much even for air-crazed newspapers, 
and there ensued a general piping down 
among propagandists, who somewhat late in 
the day protested against the “ foolhardiness ”’ 
they had done everything to encourage, and addressed 
solemn admonitions to those who had been so rash as to 
respond to their incitement, against “ throwing away their 
lives,” as the “ experts’ now put it, “in land aeroplanes ”’ 
—had they only been “ sea-planes”’ or “ flying-boats” all 
would have been well! Our readers may notice that every- 
thing would always be well in the Air had something totally 
different been done. Airships would be as safe as a house 
were they only aeroplanes, and whenever a land-plane 
comes to grief it should have been a sea-plane, and if it 
was a monoplane it ought to have been a biplane, and vice 
versa. Now we are invited to fall back on “ Flying-boats,” 
and as the Secretary of State for the Air has been making 
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a much-advertised cruise in Scandinavian waters in the 
latest novelty—which will be represented as a sensational 
success until it becomes a dismal failure — Flying-boats 
are evidently to be the next item on which Propaganda 
will demand that we plump and spend. Let it not be 
imagined for a moment that we have exhausted the aerial 
fiascos of the past month. There were many others too 
numerous to mention, including an abortive attempt on 
September 16th to fly from Dublin to Newfoundland, 
which the pilot had the sanity to abandon when he realized 
that conditions were impossible. 


THE mutability of human affairs and the unwisdom of 
wiseacres is illustrated anew by the evolution of a certain 
Mr. Eugene Chen, to whom The Times devotes 
a caustic leading article (September 17th). 
But a few short months ago this adventurer 
from the West Indies, a renegade British subject with a 
different name, was not merely a popular hero in Radical 
and Socialist circles, but was taken almost at his own valua- 
tion by many London journals and leader writers. Still 
worse, he was treated by the British Government with all 
the deference due to the Foreign Minister of a Great Power, 
as a man whose word was as good as his bond, and with 
whom we might safely negotiate “‘ agreements ” concerning 
Hankow and other places, leaving British communities 
entirely at the mercy of the paid agents of Moscow. Anyone 
who dared to question the good faith of Eugene Chen was 
regarded by the Mandarins of Downing Street and the 
Mugwumps of other streets as beyond the pale—to refuse 
to “trust Chen’ was to put oneself completely out of 
court, and the House of Commons hung on any “ assur- 
ances ’’ from Chen doled out to it by a credulous Treasury 
Bench as though they were inspired utterances, while 
Parliamentary simpletons solemnly demanded that the “‘ con- 
gratulations’ of the House should be conveyed to British 
diplomats who had the honour of “negotiating” with 
Chen, and to whom, as we subsequently learnt, they had 
completely capitulated on the instructions of the Home 
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Government and to the ruin of British business and British 
nationals whom it was their duty to protect. That the 
Labour Party made an egregious exhibition of themselves 
on China goes without saying, and The Times does well 
to expose the performance of persons who masquerade as 
Responsible Statesmen and who claim to instruct the country 
on foreign policy. But if our contemporary would extend 
its researches into other camps, and re-read the speeches 
made in Parliament as well as the articles that appeared 
in authoritative organs, it will discover that the Socialists 
were far from being the only victims of Chenitis, and that 
many persons who might have been expected to know 
better were afflicted by this insidious disease. 


WHEN clever men set out to become stupid they easily 
beat the band. Thus it was Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who 
Meet only last February declared that “‘ an hour’s 

a at with friendly conversation with Mr. Chen was 
Cher worth an Army Corps in removing risks to 
men and women,” and that had we nego- 

tiated with this great and good man over Shanghai as 
over Hankow “he would have been willing to come to 
an agreement that nothing would happen until an oppor- 
tunity was given for negotiating the whole question before 
us.” At that moment, as The Times reminds us, ‘ Mr. 
Chen was in Hankow.” The Labour Party had placed 
‘great hopes upon him.” They had, indeed, as had others. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald & Co. perpetrated the enormity 
of conducting “an intimate telegraphic correspondence ” 
with this sinister personage “‘ at the very moment of difficult 
and dangerous negotiations between the British Govern- 
ment and the provisional authorities in Hankow ”’—a 
euphemism for Chen. It was, moreover, our Foreign 
Office’s exaltation of Chen that gave him his prodigious 
vogue and tempted Labour politicians into this scandalous 
intrigue. When the public are asked to take the Opposition 
seriously, let us not forget that the panacea pressed by them 
on Ministers was that Great Britain should forthwith 
recognize the Nationalist or Kuomintang Government as 
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the Government of China, of which at the time it controlled 
about one-third. Fortunately by now enough Conserva- 
tives had awakened from their torpor and Ministers realized 
that another “‘ Hankow Agreement ” would seal their fate. 
So the wine of “ Locarno” was watered, and an expedition 
dispatched to protect the International Settlement at 
Shanghai, despite the violent protests of Socialist states- 
men and the lamentations of sentimental Radicals. It was 
the single bright spot on an otherwise gloomy horizon, and 
Ministers both deserved and received full credit for con- 
senting once in a way to listen to their own side rather than 
take their cue from political opponents. 


Ovr Socialists continued to make a demi-god of Chen, and 
we know not, though we can guess, what further communica- 
tions may have passed between Eccleston 
Square and the deus ex machina of Hankow. 
Comrade Borodin was likewise a name to 
conjure with in Labour circles, and via Tomsky and Lozovsky 
these worthies may have acquired useful information con- 
cerning political conditions in London. But unfortunately 
for them the Chinese kaleidoscope revolved in such a manner 
as to paralyse the anti-British activities of Labour. In a 
word, China became too hot for Chen, who was forced to 
retire to his “‘ spiritual home” in Moscow, where he can 
render some account of his stewardship to his Russian 
paymasters. Once clear of the Far East, he proceeded to 
give away everybody with whom he had been associated 
and identified, including his luckless British dupes who 
had been persuaded by him that the “‘ Nationalist Govern- 
ment’? was China and must be recognized as such. But 
in Moscow he informed an interviewer (see The Times, 
September 17th), “changes have occurred in China which 
made it impossible for him to refrain from making the 
emphatic statement that the Nationalist Government as a 
real political factor no longer existed.’”’ Where, we may 
ask, should we be to-day had we taken the advice of the 
Labour Party? According to Chen, who in this respect 
knows what he is talking about, “no one fears or respects 
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the Kuomintang any longer. The new political system 
which the Nanking and Wuhan militarists are trying to 
build under the flag of the Kuomintang will be a kind of 
super-Tuchunate, no different in essentials from the Peking 
model.”’ Such is the reliability of British Socialism on 
international affairs on which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
claims to be “expert” by virtue of his constant travels 
and political connections abroad. No less surprising was 
the eagerness of our Foreign Office to “go nap” on Chen, 
about whom there was not a single trait that inspired con- 
fidence, while his whole record as a renegade subsidized 
by Moscow provoked profound distrust in everyone who 
stopped to think. But that is the root of most of our political 
troubles. There is no Thinking Department in Downing 
Street. There is so much to say and do that no one has 
time to reflect. Some catchword is coined in that mint of 
catchwords, such, for example, as “ the spirit of Locarno” 
or “Trust Chen,” which forthwith become the policy by 
which His Majesty’s Ministers “stand or fall’ without 
its consequences being visualized. It is an impossible 
system that grows worse every year. 


Tuat the Vatican does “ not hesitate to shoot” at offenders 
is evident from the persecution to which that independent, 
patriotic and courageous French newspaper, 
l Action francaise (controlled by M. Léon 
Daudet) has been subjected by the Holy 
See. If any of our readers can elucidate this mystery 
we shall be duly grateful, as we are unable to check the 
sensational rumours in circulation concerning the “‘ com- 
plaisance’? of Rome towards the French Government 
at the expense of a powerful section of French Catholics. 
It has attracted remarkably little attention from the Paris 
correspondents of London newspapers, possibly under the 
inspiration of the “Spirit of Locarno”? as embodied in 
Monsieur Aristide Briand, for whom the episode is regarded 
as a diplomatic triumph. JL’ Action frangaise—the holy 
terror of all French Mandarins and Mugwumps—is now 
on the Index Expurgatorius, and forbidden to good Catholics. 
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How has the Quai D’Orsay induced the Vatican to split 
Catholic France into sheep and goats, causing confusion in 
the College of Cardinals? The venerable Cardinal Billot 
was so moved by the injustice of the Supreme Pontiff that 
he has resigned the purple and reverted to the simple priest- 
hood. He is no longer Cardinal Billot, but merely Father 
Billot. Whether His Eminence took the initiative in 
retiring, or whether this step was forced on him as a penace 
for ‘‘insubordination,’”? we are not allowed to know. In 
either event it is startling, as the Cardinal must have been 
outraged by the Papal treatment of Il Action frangaise 
before so devout a son of the Church, and a Jesuit to boot, 
would commit the unheard-of offence of questioning infal- 
libility. The reader will understand that we are not 
criticizing the attitude of the French Government towards 
a French journal which it may or may not have good reason 
for resenting—just as Ministerial Mandarins in this country 
might conceivably dislike the National Review. We are 
only concerned with the réle of the Vatican. 


As it is common, if not universal, ground that the Baldwin 
Cabinet is unduly large, the retirement of Viscount Cecil 
i (Lord Robert Cecil) in order to concentrate 
—— m himself on League of Nations propaganda 
Street affords a welcome opportunity of reducing 
the twenty-one to a score. If the score 

were then halved, and the remainder again halved, it would 
be all to the good. There was never any reason for including 
the sinecure of the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in the Cabinet, and there are several other offices that might 
be usefully excluded, either because of their insignificance 
in relation to the general policy of the Government, or 
because they are from the administrative point of view so 
important, and so overwhelming to their occupant, that it 
is fair neither to the Minister nor to his colleagues that he 
should be diverted from his proper job in order to dance 
attendance in Downing Street at ceaseless Cabinet Councils 
mostly engaged upon matters that he has had no time to 
investigate and on which his opinion is consequently of 
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negligible value. It is sheer waste of valuable time. It 
is, moreover, the presence of so many men with a mere 
smattering of the business in hand that makes these huge 
committees sterile and renders decision on any controversial 
question almost impossible. The wonder is not that twenty- 
one gifted conversationalists find much difficulty in formu- 
lating policy, but that they ever attain agreement. They 
so exhaust themselves in setting forth the pros and cons 
that what is left of them is incapable of decision. Occa- 
sionally some astute and pushful colleague who knows the 
ropes is able when the Cabinet is in this deflated state to 
spring some half-baked and perilous proposal upon the 
others and to get them committed to something that has 
never been seriously considered, involving consequences to 
the country that would have been obviated had any reason- 
able body of men seriously applied their minds to the 
subject. No one will be heard to question the intelligence 
of individual Ministers. It is their collective action that 
leaves much to be desired. 


THE average Briton, whether man or woman, takes little 
interest in constitutional theories, and does not trouble 
his or her head about the machinery of 
government. They only know where the 
shoe pinches. They realize as taxpayers that 
they are so many toads under the harrow and that there is 
no prospect of relief from the present Turkish system of 
extortion without a complete “‘ change of heart” in their 
rulers. Of this there is no symptom. The view that 
the British taxpayer is an inexhaustible milch cow appears 
to be ingrained in Responsible Statesmen of all parties. 
Economy has few friends anywhere. When Radicals or 
Socialists raise the cry of ‘‘ Retrenchment,” it is simply to 
damage the Government and with the ulterior object of 
providing funds for the many “‘ wild cat” schemes with which 
they hope to saddle the country. The Ramsay MacDonald- 
Lloyd George Coalition, for which both factions are working 
overtime, would inevitably be one of the most wasteful 
Administrations ever known. The Socialists, doubting 
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whether the Capital Levy cock will fight any more, are 
now concentrating on a crusade against everyone with 
£500 a year, out of whom they propose to screw the where- 
withal to bribe voters with less than £500 a year. Doubtless 
Mr. Lloyd George (who has no settled convictions beyond 
the idée fixe that Downing Street should be his permanent 
abode) would agree to this or to any other proposition that 
promised to bring him in sight of the Promised Land. He 
is, moreover, the personification of extravagance—more 
so than ever now that he controls a huge unaudited secret 
fund of unknown amount and of dubious origin. It is there- 
fore only from a Conservative Government that the tax- 
payer can hope for relief, and it must in fairness be admitted 
that so far the signs of retrenchment are few and far between. 
Nor could it be otherwise from the moment the Prime Minister 
entrusted the Exchequer to a politician imbued with the 
reckless traditions of the Coalition. 


THERE can be no enthusiasm for economy in a Cabinet 
mainly composed of the heads of Departments, each of which 
is concerned to spend while none are in- 
terested in saving. With no face could any 
Daughter of the Horse-leech demand that 
the allowance of some sister should be curtailed. It is 
an impossible impasse, from which there is no issue so 
long as nearly a score of Ministers of Spending Departments 
control the Government and enforce what Estimates they 
please. It is a veritable riot of Squandermania that renders 
all efforts of “‘ Economy Committees ” ridiculous. There can 
be no substantial improvement until the Departments are 
divorced from the Cabinet and the latter is reduced to some 
reasonable figure, say five or six, exclusively concerned with 
the larger questions of policy, and who, after hearing the 
Departmental case from its Ministerial chief, would decide 
what the total Departmental expenditure should be. It 
is sheer folly to allow the Departments to determine the 
Budget. Such a system puts a premium on extravagance, 
as it becomes a matter of amour propre to obtain the maxi- 
mum of public money. “Treasury control,” of which 
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we hear and read, means nothing except the capacity to 
wrangle over trumpery items. The Treasury may be 


-great in small affairs, but it is small in great affairs, and 


from the national point of view is the most short-sighted, 
ignorant, inept, obstructive, and burdensome of all the 
Departments. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a brilliant 
man who has mastered all the tricks of the Parliamentary 
trade which make him a power in the House of Commons, 
but unfortunately when it comes to any vital political 
problem he can only see its debating aspect. He opposes 
every considerable reform, whether in the shape of relieving 
the taxpayer or of safeguarding British Industries. Mr. 
Winston Churchill is a Free Trader who swears by the Gold 
Standard. In other words, he worships the two fetishes 
that keep Industrial England, Scotland, and Wales in the 
Slough of Despond. There can be no betterment so long 
as men of such mentality are allowed in conjunction with 
spendthrift Departments to dictate the policy of the 
Government. 


Wuat we need is a small Policy Cabinet that would supply 
the Government’s most urgent need, namely, a Thinking 
; Department, taking thought for the morrow 
Fond instead of the present hand-to-mouth prac- 
tice of putting off the evil day. Superfluous 

Departments should be suppressed or telescoped and the 
remainder rationed. Even so orthodox a statesman as 
Lord Oxford and Asquith has given his blessing to this 
departure, but nothing has been done in that direction, 
and the only hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deigns to dangle before the stricken taxpayer is the possi- 
bility that his burdens may not be increased! The long 
and the short of it is that there is no effective desire among 
the Powers that Be in any political party to save the public 
pocket. A £100,000,000 a year of taxation could be easily 
remitted with the utmost advantage to the individual and 
to the nation if only we could get out of the present vicious 
circle. But this would necessarily involve overhauling 
and reconstituting Cabinet government, which would antago- 
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nize those personal vested interests to which public interests 
are continually subordinated. Twenty statesmen are con- 
sidered to have “claims” to a seat in the Cabinet. There- 
fore the Cabinet must approximate to a County Council! 


Ir Governments thrived on the blunders of Oppositions, 
Conservatives could survey the situation with equanimity, 

for rarely has any Ministry had feebler 
Beasties opponents to contend against than the present 
Cabinet. Neither Socialists nor Radicals have 
any constructive policy, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald no 
more than Mr. Lloyd George has the faintest idea as to 
what he, or they, would do in the unlikely event of his, 
or their, suddenly finding himself, or themselves, in Downing 
Street. All they do know is that they are unhappy where 
they now are, and they rely on the swing of the pendulum to 
tell against the Government, as it usually does. Neither ex- 
Prime Minister is completely comfortable with his own Party, 
nor is either Party especially happy or pleased with its 
Leader. The Pinks and the Reds of Labour are more 
antagonistic than ever, and it is impossible to foresee who 
will come out “on top.” The Pinks are not overburdened 
with leadership, though they have no lack of “ leaders,” 
but the Reds have no leaders whatsoever since the eclipse 
of Mr. John Wheatley, who has somewhat discredited 
himself in the Law Courts by pretending to be a Moderate 
and a Constitutionalist when he was on record as a “ wild 
man ”’ and was, moreover, the rising hope of stern, unbending 
Clydesiders. The Socialist Party as a whole have suffered 
by their wobbling on almost every big issue that crops up— 
witness their pitiable performance over China and their 
abjectness towards Soviet Russia, which reached the point 
at which rank-and-file Trade Unionists revolted, with the 
result that the “ Leaders”’ now sing a totally different 
tune to what they did a few months ago when denouncing 
an “iniquitous Tory Government for ruining trade” by 
rupturing diplomatic relations with this most undiplomatic 
Power, as well as for “ Clearing out the Reds.” The T.U.C. 
now find it necessary to break off their relations with 
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Moscow as well as to clear out their own Reds from Trade 
Union Politics. ‘‘ Labour ”’ has likewise suffered disappoint- 
ment over its artificial agitation against the Trade Disputes 
Act, which is almost as flat as Mr. Lloyd George’s much- 
advertised ‘“‘ Land Campaign ”’ that no section of the agri- 
cultural world has any use for. This is hardly surprising, 
seeing that all he offers the afflicted farmer is more com- 
mittees, more officials, more interference. The only sur- 
prising thing about it is that so astute a tactician as the 
ex-Prime Minister should ever have regarded it as a winner. 
Now we are told he is steeped in “ research,” which means 
that he is hunting for another policy. Rumours abound as 
to some sensational Industrial programme to be launched 
by the Liberal Party this autumn, but in the nature of 
things this must be pegged down to unrestricted Free 
Imports. It would, therefore, be as unattractive to the 
Towns as the Land Campaign to the Country. 


As there is no serious alternative administration on the 
horizon there is no reason the Conservative Party should 

not remain indefinitely in power, provided it 
& Chance for goes the things it believes in and abandons 

onservatives d ; 

the heedless habit of aping opponents, whether 
Socialists or Radicals. Ministers would also be well advised 
to deny themselves the luxury of paralysing the activities 
of the Party and the Government by giving gratuitous 
“ pledges’? for which there is no effective demand, nor, it 
must be said, any mandate. Two conspicuous instances 
will occur to the reader, one of which has had, and the 
other may have, a deplorable effect on Conservative policy 
prospects. The first was the Prime Minister’s astonishing 
pronouncement on the eve of the last General Election 
against ‘‘a General Tariff.” This was a bombshell to all 
live Conservatives, though as it was coupled with a specific 
promise of Safeguarding measures, optimists cheered them- 
selves up by anticipating a substantial extension of this 
salutary principle which has been signally successful wherever 
applied. But unfortunately of this there has so far been 
no sign, and it cannot be said that at the moment His 
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Majesty’s Ministers have any Industrial programme that is 
likely to ease the terrible economic strain of skilled unem- 
ployment. This is a matter of profound disquietude to all 
thinking Conservatives. That it perturbs “ practical poli- 
ticians”’ is clear from the agenda of the impending Cardiff 
Conservative Conference. Another subject on which Cabinet 
Ministers permitted themselves to make promises for which 
there was no call, and for which they had no authority, 
was what is contemptuously, though not too accurately, 
termed “‘ Votes for Flappers.” Here again the Party were 
taken completely by surprise by the suggestion that the 
Government should use its huge majority to manufacture 
several million more votes, although the electorate was 
trebled within the last ten years. Consternation was 
caused by the subsequent hint that this fatuity would be 
the piéce de résistance of the next session. It would indeed 
be melancholy if what might prove to be the closing stage 
of the present Parliament were concentrated on such a 
Bill in preference to any intelligent effort to abate the 
robbery of the taxpayer, or to assist our overburdened 
industries against crippling foreign competition. To go to 
the country on ‘ Votes for Flappers”’ would be both to 
invite and deserve disaster. We shall know within a few 
days of the appearance of this issue of the National Review 
what the Party at large actually feels on these and other 
burning questions, and whether its opinions count for 
anything with the Powers that Be. 


WE have always regarded Responsible Statesmen as a 
class apart—a privileged caste who are a law unto themselves 

as well as to other people. But we have 
Thank You rarely seen the doctrine of this superiority 
over the rest of the community set forth so naively or so 
nakedly as in a recent issue of the Evening Standard—in 
that readable page, “A Londoner’s Diary” (September 
20th). There appears to be an acute quarrel between the 
War Office and certain inhabitants of Surrey in reference to 
the extension of Aldershot manceuvres to certain adjoining 
commons. It is the fashion in this country for any neigh- 
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bourhood to raise a hullabaloo whenever the British Army 
makes any attempt to increase its efficiency by enlarging its 
sphere of operations. It is not a fashion we admire, though 
we know nothing of these special circumstances and express 
no opinion as to whether amenities have been unduly 
disregarded by Whitehall. What intrigues us is this state- 
ment in the Evening Standard : 


‘** When the War Office authorities, in looking round 
for an additional manceuvring area near Aldershot, 
decided to seize the Surrey commons in the neighbour- 
hood of Thursley, they made one tactical oversight. 

“They did not apparently take note who were the 
local inhabitants whose amenities would be threatened 
by the move. They did not observe that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Philip Snowden overlooked the common 
lands from the east, that Mr. H. A. L. Fisher is camped 
not far away to the south, and that Lord Midleton 
from his house at Peper Harrow commands the north 
approach. 

“* All these are protestants, and are likely, [ hear, to 
lead a deputation from the locality to Whitehall and 
demand that the scheme should be withdrawn. 

““ If they were simply important private landowners 
in the neighbourhood their resistance might not be worth 
much. But they are important public men, which is a 
very different story. (Our italics.) 

“Even the War Office might shrink from an 
encounter with an ex-Premier, an ex-Chancellor, an 
ex-Minister of Education, and an ex-Secretary of State 
for War—four Right Honourables drawn from all three 
parties.” 


So, according to the Diarist of the Evening Standard, one 
measure is meted out to “ public men” and another to 
private persons. Had these offended gentlemen been “‘ simply 
important private landowners” the War Office could have 
snapped its fingers at their protests, but as they include 
“four Right Honourables”’ it must grovel. Thank you. 
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DEsPITE the overwhelming amount of Authority behind it, 
and the support of many lay men and lay women of 
distinction, it cannot be said that the 


‘ Front Deposited Prayer Book has made any wide 
Movement or deep popular appeal. It seems to be 


pre-eminently a Front Bench and Front 
Pew Movement, striking but a faint response in the general 
body of the congregations of the Church of England. Nor 
is any great impression made by repeating what no one 
disputes, viz. that it commands a big majority of the 
Episcopacy. In the Roman Catholic Church, Authority is 
everything because Infallible, but in a Protestant Church 
founded on the right of private judgment, Authority, however 
respected, is not absolute. The Laity will listen most 
sympathetically to whatever the Archbishops and the Bishops 
have to say in favour of their handiwork, just as the rank 
and file of a political Party will pay the utmost regard to 
any Ministerial arguments on behalf of a Ministerial measure. 
But in the last resort the rank and file have the responsibility 
of deciding whether the measure is wise and right and 
worthy of support. Not that the analogy is exact, as a Party 
Leader whose advice was rejected would necessarily resign 
(as did Lord Oxford and Asquith when he felt the control 
of Liberalism was slipping away from him), but there is no 
reason whatsoever that the Archbishops or Bishops should 
resign, supposing Parliament in its wisdom referred back 
the Measure for reconsideration and. possible bisection into 
the non-controversial portion, which is generally welcome, 
and the controversial part, to which it were idle to disguise 
the fact that there is formidable opposition, both in the 
Established Church and among the Free Churches, which 
regard the alternative Communion Service as a step in the 
wrong direction. Some clear-headed supporter of Revision 
should endeavour to explain in what respects the Anglican 
Church stands to gain from the Deposited Book in its present 
shape, seeing that the alterations apparently perturb many 
more persons than they propitiate. 
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THERE has been yet another General Election in the Irish 
Free State, which leaves things very much as they were, 
only rather more so. The episode serves to 
vindicate anew the wisdom of Ulster in 
resolutely standing aloof from the Southern Pandemonium, 
and in resisting the intrigues and blandishments of London 
and Dublin politicians, who would have done anything to 
get Belfast under the heel of Dail Eireann. The Cosgrave 
coup of a surprise Dissolution, with a view of flattening out 
the various Opposition factions, must be pronounced a coup 
manqué. His Government is in no better case than it was, 
because, though Ministers have gained 13 seats, its chief and 
only formidable opponents, Fianna Fail, the Republican or 
de Valera gang, have likewise gained that identical number, 
and the two Parties now confront each other as 61 to 57 
instead of 47 and 44—their respective numbers in the last 
Parliament. They have practically gained no seats from 
each other, almost all their wins being at the expense of 
the Minor Parties, which doubtless failed from lack of cash, 
which is even more indispensable in Irish electioneering 
than elsewhere. Nevertheless, these minute fractions hold 
the balance of power in the new Dail, and can keep the 
Government in or put it out as they please. What they 
will elect to do, far be it from us to hazard an opinion. Those 
who affect to understand the psychology of an incomprehen- 
sible and impossible community anticipate that the Cosgrave 
Government will be allowed to “ carry on” for the present, 
owing to the necessity of raising the enormous sum of 
£10,000,000 to enable this semi-bankrupt State to subsist. 
And as there are not thought to be any fools anywhere 
sufficiently foolish to undertake this gamble, except English 
fools, and as President Cosgrave enjoys “‘a good Press ”’ 
in London, there is said to be a consensus of opinion among 
Irish Free Staters, who have a wonderfully keen eye to the 
main chance, that it is advisable to let him raise the Loan 
and milk the English widow and orphan before he is sent about 
his business in favour of a Government of repudiation of 
oaths and all other obligations to Great Britain. Under the 
circumstances it might be wiser of the British investor to 
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give this particular proposition a miss, and afford the 
Americans, who are rapidly extending their foreign financial 
commitments, another opportunity of displaying their 
affection for and confidence in the Irish Free State, with 
which the Washington Government has already opened 
separate diplomatic relations. 


It is unreasonable to expect benighted Britons to understand 
tribal Ireland, seeing how utterly at sea the most astute 
Irishmen are concerning their compatriots. 
Obviously Mr. Cosgrave, whom no one regards 
as a fool, believed that Mr. de Valera had 
utterly discredited himself with the Irish masses, by entering 
the Dail and taking the oath of allegiance, seeing that his 
main quarrel with the “ treatyites’’ was this very oath which 
he and his faction had resolutely refused to touch, thereby 
disfranchising their followers throughout the country. Then 
he suddenly surrendered after the murder of Kelvin 
O’Higgins, deeming the moment propitious for ejecting the 
Cosgrave Government and for taking its place or installing 
Labour nominees. But to do this necessitated the 
de Valerites swallowing the oath and thus stultifying 
their previous attitude. To put themselves right with their 
followers, the 44 Fianna Fail members declared that 
the oath meant nothing to them, being ‘‘ an empty formula.”’ 
In other words, they were prepared to commit, and actually 
committed, what is commonly called perjury. In his 
innocence Mr. Cosgrave imagined that this outrage would 
shock the conscience of the Irish People and bring down 
upon its authors the thunders of a Church that claims the 
guardianship of morals. It did neither. The Irish electorate 
remained completely unmoved—they voted precisely as 
at the previous election—the Government and Opposition 
polls being both swollen by the collapse of smaller factions. 
The oath ‘‘ cut no ice”” whatsoever—perjury left the masses 
stone cold, while the Church of Rome—which comes down 
like a hundred of bricks on anything it really disapproves, 
e.g. the independence of a Catholic newspaper like M. Léon 
Daudet’s Action frangaise—preserved a silence in which 
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you might have heard a pin drop. The faithful could only 
suppose that there was nothing wrong in taking a solemn 
oath with the expressed intention of violating it. We await 
the apologies and explanations of the Crypto-Catholics and 
Anglo-Catholics, in whose eyes the Vatican can do no wrong, 
for this amazing affair. They would probably be wise to 
follow the example of the Church and say nothing. However, 
silence was more than one eminent ecclesiastic could endure— 
the notorious Archbishop Mannix, of Melbourne, who came 
out as a flat-footed champion of the Perjurers and 
exhorted the Irish to support de Valera against “ the 
Freemasons,” whoever they may be. As de Valera is evi- 
dently a favourite son of the Church of Rome whose 
peccadilloes are regarded indulgently, and as according to 
the latest figures the Vatican is richer than ever, we suggest 
that Rome should co-operate in floating an Irish Loan 
that would run less risk of repudiation with the Papacy as 
a creditor. 


Two outstanding books, among serious publications, in 
this world of trash, are in the first place Neon’s The Great 

Delusion, to which we have repeatedly called 
are hopabie attention as demanding some reply from the 

Air Ministry unless judgment is to go against 
that extravagant and fantastic Department by default. Its 
pages are packed with facts “ that give furiously to think,” 
and as it has been translated into more than one foreign 
language, it will provoke thought abroad no less than at 
home. The other book of real importance, because of the 
influence it must inevitably exercise on public policy, is at 
any rate known by name to most of our readers, and has 
probably been read by many of those who are able in this 
distracting age to make time for serious reading. Its author 
is an American lady—Miss Katherine Mayo—who has made 
an exhaustive study of social conditions in India, which 
being thorough and impartial reaches diametrically different 
conclusions to those of the ordinary superficial political 
tourist who goes eastwards to gather impressions corro- 
borative of pre-conceived ideas, and needless to say is 
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usually successful in the quest. Not so Miss Mayo; she had 
no other object than to ascertain the truth, which she sets 
forth in what we can only call a tremendous book, Mother 
India.* It has already created no small sensation in the 
Hindu world, and ridiculous “ indignation meetings” have 
been held by Bengali babus, who affect to regard it as an 
attack on Indian womanhood. It is, of course, nothing of 
the kind. It is a terrible indictment of the home life of 
many sections of the Indian population, for which not the 
women, but the men, are responsible, as they have been 
allowed to make prisoners and captives of the other sex, 
millions of whom lead lives indistinguishable from slavery. 
The facts are, of course, familiar to many Anglo-Indians, but, 
as the Morning Post points out (September 23rd), “‘ their 
bearing on the political problem had never been put to the 
British public.” Mother India applies the touchstone of 
“reality ” to the so-called “reforms” which, as this dis- 
cerning American lady makes us appreciate as never before, 
are no “reforms” at all in the sense of involving social 
betterment. So far from “ Indianization” improving the 
lot of the people whose helplessness is such that no word 
in our language can describe it, precisely the opposite is the 
case. The one and only bright spot on the native horizon 
is “the satanic government” provided by Great Britain, 
which if open to any reproach has been too tolerant of the 
deplorable conditions revealed by Miss Mayo in its anxiety 
to avoid offending Hindu susceptibilities. Incidentally this 
volume explains why the Bengali is what all the world knows 
him to be. The only wonder is that, reared in such an 
atmosphere, with such ideas and such an outlook, he is not 
much worse. To entrust the fate of native India to him 
would be a crime of crimes. It would be a leap back into 
the darkest of the dark ages. 


It was only a question of time as to when France deposed 
the United States from the Lawn Tennis pedestal she has 


* Mother India, by Katherine Mayo. Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. Price 10s. There is also a very convenient paper-bound edition 
for 7s. 6d. 
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occupied with great distinction since 1920. Frankly, we 
did not expect, after the form Mr. W. T. Tilden had shown 
at Wimbledon the other day, where he was 
generally regarded as the outstanding player, 
although he did not win the Singles Cham- 
pionship, that the French would be able this year to effect 
the downfall of the famous Philadelphian on his home court, 
playing with Philadelphia balls, before a Philadelphia 
audience. We thought Mr. Tilden and Mr. Johnston would 
probably be able to keep the invaders at bay until 1928, 
but then we did not realize how circumstances were playing 
into the challengers’ hands—that as Mr. Johnston . has 
had too little competitive play to attain his best form, Mr. 
Tilden would have to play too much in order to give the 
Americans a chance of saving the Davis Cup. And this 
is in effect what happened at Germantown, Philadelphia, 
on September 8th to 10th, and the French captain, Monsieur 
Pierre Gillou (always regarded as one of their greatest 
assets by the French team), deserves no little credit for 
his judgment in taking advantage of American arrange- 
ments. The New World was for once outwitted and out- 
manceuvred, besides being outplayed, by the Old World. 
In Davis Cup matches there are four Singles and one Doubles. 
The winners must either secure three of the Singles, or the 
Doubles and two Singles. The French cleverly laid themselves 
out to do one or the other; the Americans, though des- 
perately keen to retain their championship, seem to have 
been caught napping. Whereas the French Singles players, 
Monsieur Lacoste and Monsieur Cochet, had a priceless 
day’s rest between their matches—being merely spectators of 
the Doubles—Mr. Tilden was played on all three days, and 
it was a relatively tired and listless man who confronted the 
redoubtable Lacoste on the third day for the decisive match 
in which, judging from Mr. Wallis Myers’s admirable account 
in the Daily Telegraph (the only English newspaper making 
any special effort to report these historic games), there 
was only one man. Obviously the Americans were in a 
dilemma with Mr. Johnston below par, but to play Mr. 
Tilden in the Doubles as well as two Singles seemed to out- 
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siders to ensure that the third day would be a French picnic, 
as it was. 


On the first day honours were divided, for whereas Monsieur 
Lacoste beat Mr. W. M. Johnston in three consecutive 
sets without being seriously extended (6-3, 
6-3, 6-2), Mr. Tilden decisively disposed 
of Monsieur Cochet by three sets to one, 
thus handsomely avenging his Wimbledon defeat in 
which it will be remembered victory was snatched from 
the American grasp when Cochet’s success was “ unthink- 
able.” Tilden was evidently in great form throughout this 
game, the issue of which was at no time in doubt, though 
Cochet lead 5-4 in the fourth set, the final score being 
6-4, 2-6, 6-2, 8-6. Thus challengers and challenged were 
one all. Next day came the Doubles, which the French 
could probably have won by playing either of their crack 
pairs, namely, M. Borotra and M. Lacoste or M. Cochet and 
M. Brugnon. But in that case they risked losing both 
the remaining Singles and the Cup, as Mr. Johnston would 
then be the only player with a day’s rest. So France 
shrewdly jeopardized the Doubles by playing a scratch pair, 
Borotra and Brugnon, who, however, gave the Americans 
(Mr. Tilden and his Wimbledon partner, Mr. F. T. Hunter) 
a very good run for their money. The match ran to the full 
five sets, during no small part of which Mr. Tilden, after 
his wont, exerted himself as though he were playing a 
single. The score in favour of the Americans was 3-6, 6-3, 
6-3, 4-6, 6-0. The holders were now 2-1, and doubtless 
the “Fans” of Philadelphia slept soundly that night and 
awoke happy, not realizing how much had been taken out of 
the super ‘‘ Fan”’ by the course of events. Reading between 
the lines, as well as certain American newspaper comments, 
we gather that when the truth at last dawned upon them 
and the issue went in favour of France, and the Davis Cup 
was lost by U.S.A., “ the gallery” rather forgot itself. 


French 
Tactics 


THE first match on this great day was between Lacoste 
and Tilden, both of whom showed signs of strain at the 
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start, which is not to be wondered at. The Americans re- 
quired but one more win to save their bacon, whereas 
ee France needed both Singles as she was “ one 
Day Decisive down.” To tackle Mr. Tilden on his home 
court before his own “‘ Fans”’ would always be 
a tremendous ordeal which no one but this impassive, im- 
perturbable young Frenchman would have had any chance 
of surviving, with the Davis Cup at stake, but as the score 
showed (6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2), Mr. Lacoste kept the upper 
hand throughout the crucial stages of the struggle, during 
the latter part of which he was described as pitted against 
an opponent who had lost his “snap.” It was Lacoste 
at his very best versus a weary Titan. With this victory 
the score was “two all,” and we can imagine the tension 
among the 12,000 spectators, keener on the repulse of the 
challengers than on winning the Great War, when Cochet 
and Johnston entered the ring. The former was fully equal 
to the occasion, and outplayed his American opponent, 
which means that the Californian had not yet run into 
his very best form, such, for example, as he delighted us 
with at Wimbledon four years ago, notably when eliminating 
his compatriot, Mr. Vincent Richards. This is not, however, 
to detract from Monsieur Cochet’s achievement in securing 
the long-sought trophy for France by three sets to one 
(6-4, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4). Of the scene at the end we have no 
adequate account, but we may be sure that Mr. Tilden and 
Mr. Johnston and other notable American players were 
as sporting in defeat as they have always been in victory, 
and not a few of the older generation of Americans have 
been heard to say that it is for the good of the game that 
there should be a change of champions, while others express 
the hope that this sensational defeat of U.S.A. will make 
the younger generation realize what a heavy price is paid 
for the worship of Putting, which is the present mania from 
New York to San Francisco. 


MonsiEvuR Renf& Lacoste followed up his feat in the Davis 
Cup Matches by again beating Mr. Tilden and Mr. Johnston 
in the American National Championship, which he won 
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for the second year in succession, thus creating another record, 
as only once before had it been held by a foreigner, viz. Mr. 
._ H.L, Doherty in 1903. The Californian was 
Eee in better form than at Philadelphia, but in 
this class of Lawn Tennis, as in boxing, youth 

will tell, and “ over 30 ”’ is regarded as a veteran in the United 
States. The same remark applies to Mr. Tilden, whom the 
Franco-American Champion beat in the Final in what are 
strangely termed “three straight sets” (11-9, 6-3, 11-9), 
and though, as the score indicates, two of these were close, 
the result was never in doubt. This probably closes the 
international careers of one, if not two, of the finest players 
who ever trod the courts. Their tale of triumphs in Davis 
Cup Matches is unlikely to be approached. During many 
years Messrs. Tilden and Johnston were invincible, and 
American supremacy was not in jeopardy until French 
genius, with its infinite capacity for taking pains, developed 
the only game that could beat them. “ Big Bill’ and “ Little 
Bill,” as Tilden and Johnston are respectively called, are 
as unlike in personality, temperament, and method as any 
two players of championship class can be. They could never 
consequently combine as a pair of anything like their 
calibre as singles players, and though Mr. Tilden has the 
greater versatility and the physique that enabled him to 
overcome Mr. Johnston, the latter’s play makes a peculiar 
appeal to the best judges of Lawn Tennis, and his last 
appearance at Wimbledon, when he literally walked through 
all opposition, will not easily be forgotten. The greatness of 
the Tildens and Johnstons only emphasizes the performance 
of young France in bringing the Davis Cup back to Europe, 
which has not seen it since 1913, when the “ British Isles ”’ 
lost it to U.S.A. It is not only a feather in the cap of France, 
but likewise of the Old World, where the event has caused 
general elation. Among Lawn Tennis players there is a 
widespread hope that now that France has become the 
champion nation the French L.T.A. will put its house in 
order and make foreigners more welcome at French 
Championships, the amenities of which in several respects 
leave much to be desired. English Red Tape is bad enough, 
but it is the palest pink compared with the French variety. 


_—— - 
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ALTHOUGH the English ladies, captained by Mrs. Godfree, 
were disappointed in their quest for the Wightman Cup, 
they subsequently achieved notable successes 


ame in the American Championships. We have 
iy US A. become accustomed of late years to see 


Wimbledon Finals fought out by visitors, 
but it is a novelty for the gallery at Forest Hills, New 
York, to have English players monopolizing a Final. 
This agreeable episode occurred on August 30th, when Mrs. 
Godfree and Miss E. H. Harvey, in partnership in the Ladies’ 
Doubles Championship, found themselves pitted against 
Miss Joan Fry and Miss Betty Nuthall, who had “ come 
through ”’ the other half of the draw with much éclat. There 
ensued a spirited and enjoyable game which looked at one 
moment as though it might elude the more experienced 
pair, who, however, managed to regain control, and ulti- 
mately won by two sets to one (6-1, 4-6, 6-4). This 
is the second time Mrs. Godfree has won the Ladies’ Doubles 
Championship of America, her previous partner being Mrs. 
Covell. Miss Betty Nuthall also greatly distinguished 
herself in the Ladies’ Singles at Forest Hills, reaching the 
Final in that event, which she contested with Miss Helen 
Wills, nowadays ranked as the first Amateur Lady in the 
world. Some would place her even higher, as she has 
“come on” so much, while Mademoiselle Lenglen is thought 
to have deteriorated in play since her melancholy mistake 
of turning professional. Miss Nuthall made a fine fight 
against her redoubtable opponent, for though Miss Wills 
won the first set easily, she had to go “all out” in the 
second—her score for the match being 6-1, 6-4. Miss 
Nuthall’s first appearance in International Lawn Tennis 
has been a brilliant success. It is equally a triumph of 
character that she should have survived all the adulation 
of which she has been the object, as well as the nonsense 
that has been talked and written about her. Another 
notable English triumph in U.S.A. was Miss Eileen Bennett’s 
capture of the Mixed Doubles Championship, in partnership 
with M. Henri Cochet. As a pair they would take some 
beating. 
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Our sodden cricket season ended in a laugh at the expense 
of Nottinghamshire for allowing herself to be deprived 
of what was generally regarded as a gift, 
namely, the County Championship, by— 
Glamorgan! Until that moment the plucky 
little Welsh county, which had a remarkable record last 
year, had done dismally in 1927, not having scored a single 
victory, and local patriots were anxious as to the future 
financing of the County Club. Nottinghamshire had not 
held the Championship since 1907, but this year, without 
specially deserving it, had managed under the mysterious 
percentage dispensation to forge ahead of last year’s cham- 
pion, Lancashire, and need only avoid losing her last match 
in order to secure the prize. A draw—or even defeat 
on the first innings—would have served Notts’ purpose. 
Nothing but the loss of a completed match could rob her of 
the premiership. As everyone expected her to annihilate 
Glamorgan, she was regarded as standing on velvet. Not- 
tinghamshire was aflame with enthusiasm and excitement, 
and all the brass bands of Nottingham, headed by the 
Mayor and Corporation, remained in readiness to welcome 
the conquering heroes home. But cricket is incalculable. 
That is one of its many charms. Not only was Notts 
beaten, but Glamorgan never looked like losing. It was 
@ Welsh walk over. The Midlanders opened with the 
tolerable score of 233, to which Glamorgan responded with 
375. Now was the moment for the men of Nottingham- 
shire to set their teeth and show their grit, snatching victory 
from defeat. But they made no show whatsoever. Their 
second innings was simply a procession of Defeatist batsmen, 
most of whom were out before they were in. They might 
have been politicians pursuing the line of least resistance 
so conspicuously latking was any will to win. The whole 
10 wickets collapsed for 61 runs, leaving Glamorgan victorious 
by an innings and 81. When every allowance is made for 
‘*‘ bad luck,” this must be regarded as one of the feeblest 
performances in the history of County Cricket. Lancashire 
consequently retains the Championship—thanks to Glamor- 
gan, and at any celebrations in Manchester Glamorgan 
cricketers should be honoured guests. 


A Glamorgan 
Picnic 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO— 
A STRANGE SILENCE 


THE American Press prides itself on letting the limelight 
of publicity penetrate into every nook and cranny of public 
life; nevertheless it maintains a strange silence about 
Mexico, although that country is in a worse state of dis- 
integration than ever it was. Mexico has, in fact, reached 
such a condition that sometimes an impartial foreign 
observer like myself cannot help asking himself: ‘“* Are 
we witnessing the break-up of a nation ? ” 

Of this condition I myself was an eyewitness during 
six weeks that I have just spent in Mexico, through which 
I travelled “on my own,” in the same way as I travelled 
through Bolshevik Russia in 1920. 

I found that the critical condition of the country was 
admitted by all the foreign diplomatists, and especially 
by the American diplomatists. I was shown incontro- 
vertible proofs of general disintegration, chaos, murder, 
misgovernment, and unbelievable financial corruption— 
proofs which make me fear that the condition of Mexico 
is more hopeless than even that of Russia, where, at all 
events, the existence of the Russian race is not in danger. 
Those proofs I shall try to present in a few words; but, 
incredible as the picture may seem to be, it is weak and 
neutral in comparison with the lurid canvas which exists 
in the American Embassy at Mexico City, in the State 
Department at Washington, in the British Foreign Office, 
in every Foreign Office in Europe, and in the private offices 
of the great newspaper owners here in New York. 

For once in the amazing history of the American Press 
you have the New York reporter telling a much more 
restrained and dignified “story” than that which is told 
by the elderly, sedate diplomatists—and by fact itself ! 

You have in Mexico City American “ news-gatherers ” 
with a talent for irresponsible writing and a thirst for the 
sensational sending dull and monotonous narratives of 
events south of the Rio Grande, wiring descriptions of 
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Presidential election meetings which (judging from these 
descriptions) seem to have been so irreproachably correct 
and stagnant that, in comparison with them, the dullest 
County Council meeting that ever sat in Shropshire would 
seem riotous and even revolutionary. 

And, on the other hand, you have old, experienced and 
scholarly diplomatists, men with an ingrained habit of 
under-statement and a professional hatred of journalistic 
exaggeration, writing secret dispatches calculated to make 
one’s flesh creep and one’s hair stand on end. 

To describe a few of the amazing things that are hap- 
pening in Mexico, the Catholic churches are all closed, and 
the people who go to Mass in private houses are frequently 
arrested by the police, but released on paying fines which 
provide something for the Government and about a thousand 
pounds weekly of private “ graft ” for certain police officials. 

Even the Government statistics show an alarming 
decrease in the population, already most dangerously small. 
President Calles is robbing foreigners and Mexican land- 
owners of their land, for the sake (he says) of the workman 
and the peon, but the workman and the peon are rushing 
out of the country like people escaping from a house on 
fire. According to Mexican statistics, Mexicans are leaving 
Mexico at the rate of five thousand per day. 

There are now three million Mexicans permanently 
established in the southern part of the United States, and 
their places are being taken by Japanese and Chinese. 
Thirty-three Japanese families landed at Manzanillo while 
I was on the Mexican west coast; they are to colonize the 
hacienda of Estranzuela in Jalisco and other haciendas in 
adjoining states. Twenty-seven Japanese families were due 
to arrive a few days later. 

In some places there are more Orientals than Mexicans ; 
in Mexicali, for example, there are seven thousand Chinese 
to only four thousand Mexicans. President Calles tried 
hard to get Jewish agricultural colonists, and managed to 
get fifty Jewish families from Europe; but no sooner did 
they have a look around than they all disappeared in the 
direction of the United States. 
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As for the political situation, there is every sign of a 
three-cornered civil war and a general smash-up before the 
end of the present elections. A fight between Obregon, 
Serrano and Gomez is certain to take place before the 
middle of next year. 

Though the “election” will not be held till July 1928, 
everybody is getting ready for trouble, which may come 
sooner and quite suddenly. 

With characteristic foresight, the British community in 
Mexico City has just decided to enlarge its cemetery, and 
with that object in view has started a vigorous “ drive ” 
for subscriptions; while, in view of the Federal Capital 
being isolated before the end of the year, the American 
Club is busy importing alcoholic refreshments. 

The head of one diplomatic mission expressed to me 
his regret that “we shall be cut off from the sea when 
Gomez takes Vera Cruz. No more mail, no more supplies 
from home. Very awkward! I am doubtful if the wine 
we ordered will get here before the trouble begins.” 

The law of the ejidos, enabling any set of ruffians to 
carve a choice bit out of an expensively irrigated and 
developed ranch, and the Agrarian Law permitting the 
confiscation of part of the ranch, have ruined agriculture. 

The Crom, the Mexican Federation of Labour, under 
the Bolshevik operation which Calles imposes upon it 
through his Secretary of Commerce, Labour and Industry, 
Luis N. Morones, strangles all transport, commerce and 
manufacturing. 

Every Mexican recognizes the imminence of a dreadful 
crisis. Callista and Conservative alike, when they are able 
to do so, have sent their families and their funds to the 
safety of the United States. The hotels of Los Angeles 
and San Antonio are filled with Mexican guests and the 
American banks are bursting with Mexican money. Many 
of Calles’ own relations, much of his fortune, is north of 
the border. 

Mines are closing down all over Chihuahua and Durango. 
Oil production is falling off. In June 1926 it was 9,400,000 
barrels, in June 1927 it was 5,500,000 barrels, though the 
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production should have been doubled instead of halved. 
Owing to the operation of the Ley de Estranjeria, the 
breath of life which American enterprise breathed into the 
Mexican West Coast is leaving it again, and the land 
reclaimed from the great Sonora desert is going back again 
to its primitive wildness. 

I do not maintain, of course, that there has been 
absolute silence in the Press, for on several occasions a 
corner of the curtain was lifted. But on such occasions 
there was always some unseen but agitated interference 
from behind that curtain—and the corner was _ hastily 
dropped again. There was a tussle behind the scenes and 
vigorous whispering—then silence as before. 

America is an amazing country, but it never before 
presented such an amazing problem as this. For the last 
hundred years it has been scolding Europe about freedom 
of the Press—and lo! its own Press is shackled. For the 
last fifty years it has been denouncing secret diplomacy— 
and now we find the secret files in the Mexican section of 
the State Department at Washington guarded with a care 
worthy of the Tsardom. For the last nine years it has 
been lecturing Europe on the mess it was making of its 
foreign diplomacy and explaining how it, the United States, 
would manage if it were in the Balkans or on the Polish 
corridor, or master of Trieste. But meanwhile the appalling 
situation on its own southern border has been rapidly 
getting worse—and, instead of tackling that situation, the 
United States hastily buries its head in the sand like an 
ostrich. 

Its newspapers, now the richest in the world, sent 
scores of the best American journalists to China, although 
the State Department has formulated no definite policy 
on the Chinese question, except the policy of doing nothing. 
It will leave England to protect American interests in 
China, but it will see that a good-sized crowd of American 
reporters are there to criticize her while she is doing it. 

But in Mexico City, where there is not a single British 
journalist, the United States has got only one regular 
correspondent, and, unfortunately, he writes for The World, 
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a paper which constantly takes the part of Calles against 
Coolidge and of the Mexicans against Yankees, a paper 
whose attitude on the Mexican question reminds me of 
the attitude of the London Daily News on the Transvaal 
question about a quarter of a century ago. Consequently 
this correspondent has a double reason for caution—the 
Mexican censor and his own editor. He has already been 
expelled once, and is determined not to send news that will 
lead to his expulsion again. 

A week ago there was another American correspondent 
in Mexico City—a Mr. Joseph de Courcy—but though he 
was extremely cautious, he was summarily kicked out on 
August 12th, after having been arrested and lodged in a 
cell whose walls were pitted with bullet-holes (having been 
evidently used as a place of execution). When a member 
of the American Embassy tried to see him, the police 
denied that he had been arrested, but the Embassy, the 
State Department, and the New York Times bore the 
insult with touching humility. The whole story will be 
found in the New York Times of August 13th. It is that 
of a man who has been beaten and kicked by a bully 
and has no redress. 

One asks oneself in amazement if this is the America 
which used to be so fond of tail-twisting. 

The British Foreign Office adopts a different policy. 
When the Soviet Government imprisoned Mrs. Stan Harding, 
who was the correspondent, not of any English newspaper, 
but of the New York World, Lord Curzon made the Soviet 
Government apologize to her and pay her fifteen thousand 
dollars compensation. The result was that English cor- 
respondents in Russia felt that they would not be punished 
for telling the truth—and they told the truth. 

Apart from the one regular (but muzzled) correspondent, 
there are of course the usual news agencies which, as in 
other countries, accept official news and circulate it without 
examination. 

If a Massachusetts missionary is captured by brigands 
on the Acroceraunian mountains, or if the Esthonian navy 
fires a salute of only nineteen instead of twenty-one guns 
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in honour of the American representative at Reval, or if 
there is one star missing in the American flag displayed 
at the Quai d’Orsay on the occasion of Colonel Lindbergh’s 
official reception at Paris—well, the U.S.A. will want to 
know why such things are possible in the twentieth century, 
and from New York to San Francisco the famous Sunday 
Supplements will be full of Albania and Esthonia and the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs; but if Mexico con- 
fiscates half a million acres reclaimed from the wilderness 
by mere American farmers, or the Governor of Puebla has 
French families slaughtered in order that he may seize 
their land, then the State Department strikes a sphinx-like 
attitude, and America’s one panic-stricken correspondent 
in Mexico City is sternly warned to say nothing (as if he 
would dare to open his lips, poor fellow !). 

Even Mr. Hearst, once the enfant terrible of the New 
World, has become discreet and non-committal. He, who 
is accused of having caused the Spanish-American war by 
the publication of bogus cables, is now rich, reserved and 
respectable. So respectable has he become, in fact, that 
he publishes a weekly cable-letter from Mr. Lloyd George. 

On Mexico he is mum... . 

For over a year he kept a correspondent in Mexico, 
but when this gentleman returned to New York with a 
series of articles describing the true state of Mexico, Mr. 
Hearst was aghast and ultimately ordered the destruction 
of the typescript. 

Some months ago Mr. Ybarra, an able American journal- 
ist, was sent to Mexico by one of the leading American 
newspapers, and began a series of articles on the situation. 
Having a complete command of Spanish, he was able to 
get a perfectly true picture, and, being an honest journalist, 
he started to paint that picture in a series of articles such 
as that which I am now writing, only far stronger and 
better. The situation was so critical, the condition of 
affairs so frightful, that he sent the whole of the first article 
by radio from the steamer whereon he left Vera Cruz for 
the United States. That article appeared exactly as it had 
been written. A corner of the curtain had thus been 
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lifted. But then took place the amazing performance 
which I have already described, and which has taken place 
more than once under similar circumstances. There was a 
mysterious scuffle behind the scenes; the corner of the 
curtain went down suddenly. There was an interval of 
silence, after which the rest of the articles began to appear. 
But how different from the first article! They sounded 
like Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox after Homer, like ‘‘ In the 
Gloaming ”’ after Tchaikovsky’s “1812.” They had been 
rewritten and so severely edited that they might"all have 
been taken from some placid old guide-book. 

Who is responsible for this general muzzling order ? 
Part of the responsibility is due, I think, to the anxiety of 
the Republican Party’s managers to avoid any foreign 
complications which might ruffle the smooth surface of 
American prosperity, and thus interfere with Mr. Coolidge’s 
chances of re-election. 

Even now, though Mr. Coolidge does “ not choose” to 
run, the same policy prevails among the managers of the 
Party Machine. Those astute men realize the advantage 
they have in a Republican legend of peace and prosperity, 
especially if a Democrat gets into the White House next 
year and plunges into a Mexican war which will prove 
extremely expensive to the Government besides being 
ruinous to business. 

Part of the responsibility is due to high finance; part 
of it is due to sundry great American capitalists who have 
land in Mexico; and, strange to say, part of it is due to 
the State Department at Washington. 

There are Wall Street financiers who are getting interest 
from Mexico and can offer powerful opposition to any 
exposure of the Mexican situation. There are American 
landowners who have Mexican ranches that are not touched 
by the Agrarian Law—as the estates of Calles himself, of 
his sons and his Generals, and of Obregon, are not touched 
by it. Finally, the State Department, which tried, with 
extraordinary ineptitude, to raise an anti-Mexican storm 
here last winter, has now gone to the opposite extreme. 
Not only has it prevented attacks on Calles from appearing 
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in the American Press, it has actually prevented them 
from appearing in the European Press! This latter fact I 
discovered while negotiating the sale of a series of articles 
on Mexico to the representatives in America of great foreign 
newspapers. These men told me bluntly that what I said 
was true, but that they could not afford to offend the 
State Department. The curious part of the story is that 
American consuls and diplomatists now in Mexico, or who 
recently were in Mexico, take exactly the same view of 
the Mexican problem as I take in this article—only that 
their detestation of the Calles régime is infinitely stronger 
than mine. 

But religion, of course, plays an important part in 
producing the journalistic reticence to which I have alluded. 
In the United States the religious issue—that is, the good 
old Protestant versus Catholic issue—is as strong to-day as 
it is in Belfast. It is a thousand times stronger than it 
is in England, from which, if we except Liverpool, it 
has almost died out. It prevented the nomination of 
Al. Smith, and will do so again. Because he is a Roman 
Catholic, and for no other reason, Mr. Smith will never be 
President of the United States. In New York we do not 
realize this fact, but I have just been in Texas and Oklahoma, 
where it was made very clear to me. 

America is a Protestant country (in the same sense as 
England is), and her Protestantism has always tinged very 
strongly her relations with Mexico. For the last century 
she hailed with joy the appearance in Mexico of any 
“liberal” and anti-clerical leader, just as England (from 
whom she inherited her prejudices against ‘‘ Dagoes’’ and 
Catholics) hailed with joy the appearance of Garibaldi. 
Save in the time of Porfirio Diaz, she invariably helped 
such anti-clericals because she honestly believed that if 
Mexico only became Protestant all the ills from which she 
suffered would at once be cured. Moreover, if she became 
Protestant, there would no longer be any danger of her 
setting up a monarchical system of government, dangerous 
to her great northern neighbour. 

Consequently the United States allowed Mexican 
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“liberals”? and anti-clericals to launch revolution from 
Texas and Arizona, but she sternly prevented Mexican 
conservatives from doing so. She raised the Arms Embargo 
in favour of Juarez, Madero and Carranza, but she slammed 
it firmly on Victoriano Huerta, on Adolfo de La Huerta, 
on Felix Diaz, and on the Mexican conservatives who are at 
present engaged in gun-running along America’s southern 
border. 

Such being the prejudices of Protestant America, neither 
Mr. Coolidge nor any of the great newspapers will publish 
the whole truth about Mexico. The Methodist organization 
alone is extremely strong, well organized, wealthy and 
influential ; and it is entirely in favour of Calles. 

The Roman Catholics of the United States tried hard 
to rouse public opinion and raised one million dollars to 
assist them in doing so, but this only made the editors of 
great non-Catholic newspapers more obstinate in their 
silence. One of those editors told me that he resented 
the attempt that was being made to bring about American 
intervention in Mexico. This feeling of resentment was 
increased by the behaviour of some Mexican Catholics in 
the United States. Each of them had got a plan, an 
infallible plan, for “‘ pulling off’ a revolution or purchasing 
a General with his whole Division, but, in order to put 
that plan into operation, a very large sum of money was 
always needed. Sometimes they got this money, whether 
from Oil or from the Knights of Columbus I do not know, 
but they never accomplished any results with it. One of 
them got twenty-five thousand dollars to establish a secret 
wireless station in Mexico City, but nothing has ever been 
heard from this gentleman since. Another of them got a 
confidential letter to the Papal Nuncio at Washington from 
an American ecclesiastic, who discovered, a week later, that 
the letter was in the hands of a blackmailer who wanted 
ten thousand dollars on it. Many of the militant Catholics 
in Jalisco fear that they are continually being betrayed by 
treacherous Mexican priests who are acting as spies of the 
Government in the insurgent camp. 

Thus there is deep distrust between the Mexican 
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Catholics themselves as well as between the Mexican Catholics 
and the American Catholics. The members of the League 
for the Defence of Religious Liberty have complained to 
the head of one foreign diplomatic mission in Mexico City 
that their famous million-dollar fund for the saving of 
Mexico is being spent by the Knights of Columbus on 
‘expense accounts,” which mean nothing but “ joy-rides ” 
and revelry; while the Knights deny this and bring more 
serious charges against the Leaguers. 

I pass no judgment on any of these charges: I only 
cite them to show the complete disorganization which 
exists in the Catholic ranks, and which may have some- 
thing to do with the silence of the American Press on the 
subject of Mexico. 

But what of the Radical newspapers in America ? 
Strange to say, it was from one of them, the New Republic, 
August 17, 1927, that the worst attack on President Calles 
came; but the American Radical Press is not prepared for 
such a strange state of things. Calles professes to be a 
Radical, and, if the capitalistic papers refrain from attacking 
him, there is all the more reason why the Radical papers 
should refrain. 

*“* But,” I hear the reader ask with a malicious chuckle, 
*‘ what about oil?” 

Some of the American Oil Barons in Mexico are un- 
doubtedly rich, corrupt, powerful and extremely unscru- 
pulous, but those very qualities make the American public 
distrust them, as a section of the British public, twenty-eight 
years ago, distrusted the Gold Barons of the Rand. The 
Doheney scandal and the tales that filter north about the 
crime and corruption in American circles in Tampico, and 
about the loose lives led by some of the Mexican clergy, 
have helped to bar most American newspapers to Mexican 
news. It does not, however, excuse the editors who have 
repeatedly sent trusted members of their staff to Mexico, 
but afterwards refused to publish their articles because 
they condemned the Calles régime. Surely the best course 
for the American Press to take would be to send their 
‘star’? men, not to China, but to Mexico, to make a deter- 
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mined investigation of the whole Mexican question and not 
to ignore it. 

Last, but not least, the American newspaper reader is 
“tired ” of Mexico. 

There are still other causes, which I have not time 
to analyse; but here I might say that this hush-hush 
policy is not only un-American, pettifogging and unworthy 
of a great nation, but it is also dangerous. Indeed, it is 
extremely dangerous, because of the Bolshevik and anti- 
American turn which events have taken in Mexico during 
the last six months. I have been travelling for the last 
two years in Central and South America, and my conclusion 
is that in Central America, at all events, the Russo-Mexican 
poison is working so well that all these little republics may 
go Red within a few years. And it will not be the ordinary 
Latin-American Revolution this time; it will be an eco- 
nomic Bolshevik Revolution, entailing partial expropriation 
of foreign property—as in Mexico. Nicaragua was a fore- 
taste. The United States was able to deal with Nicaragua, 
but she will not be able to put out the flames if they involve 
a dozen republics at once and are encouraged by the very 
large, powerful and wealthy army of Pacifist cranks who 
are rapidly becoming as strong in the United States as the 
Prohibitionists. 

In the very hotel where I am writing this article one 
of the guests is the notorious Luis N. Morones, the Mexican 
Minister of Industry and Labour and the head of the great 
Bolshevik organization known as the Crom. 

New York City may look back on this visit of Morones 
with the same feelings as London looks back on the visit 
Lenin paid it in 1903, where he first organized his party. 

And while Morones is enjoying the luxury of the Waldorf- 
Astoria and receiving innumerable swarthy visitors, a 
different scene is being enacted not five miles off, on the 
Hudson River, where a gun-running steamer is being rapidly 
equipped by a number of revolutionaries from Colombia. 
And this is not the only gun-runner which South American 
revolutionaries are fitting out at present in the United 
States. A Venezuelan gun-runner was seized some time 
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ago by the United States police. Others are under obser- 
vation. Some, perhaps, have escaped suspicion. 

Most New Yorkers laugh at these preparations. ‘‘ We 
have always had them,” they say joyously. ‘“‘ New York 
has always been a centre for the South American revolu- 
tionist. We do not suffer by it. We are used to it.” 

You are not used, however, to the new or Bolshevik 
brand of revolution, which is the only kind you are going 
to get now. You refrain even from sending a stiff note to 
Mexico lest it should lead to expense and annoyance and 
should affect the markets and should lose you, perhaps, 
several hundred thousand dollars. But this is a “‘ penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy, bad even in a small New 
England store, but fatal in the Government of a great 
nation. The result of your inaction may be a conflagration 
involving the loss of the three billion dollars’ worth of 
investments which you have in Latin-America, and perhaps 
of another three billion dollars spent by you on the naval 
and military measures necessitated by this situation. 

The situation in Mexico is very different in many ways, 
of course, from the situation in China, but these two 
countries have one thing in common—huge foreign invest- 
ments. Taught by Moscow, the Chinese have discovered 
that the confiscation of these investments is not only 
possible, but can be justified by texts from Karl Marx, 
and converted into an act of heroic patriotism by the 
waving of the Nationalistic flag, and will be applauded by 
various humanitarian and religious associations in the 
country whose nationals are thus plundered. 

There are three billions of American dollars in Latin- 
America (I seem to hear Comrade Morones murmur the 
words “Oh! joy!” from the apartment underneath me). 

There are, I repeat, three billions of American dollars 
in Latin-America, and poor old effete, much-lectured Europe 
is not likely to help Uncle Sam to keep hold of them. 
Moreover, Europe has been sternly warned off by the 
United States, which undertook, in effect, to protect Euro- 
pean interests in South America since she will not let 
Europe do so herself. But the United States is powerless 
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to keep that implied undertaking even in Mexico, where, 
during the last ten years, there has been innumerable 
outrages on Europeans and much confiscation of European 
property. Europe has said nothing officially because she 
owed America money, was otherwise occupied, and saw 
that the Yankee in Mexico was more neglected by Washing- 
ton than the European. But Europeans whispered among 
themselves some extremely pungent (though unofficial) 
comments. One European diplomatist in Mexico City 
spoke to me most irreverently of “‘ Uncle Sam Micawber ” 
waiting for something to turn up in Mexico and save him 
from the trouble of taking a decision. Another drew a 
humorous picture of a water-logged State Department 
manned by cowboys and country lawyers, sailing around 
in circles, without map or course or compass or any clear 
idea of their destination. A third pointed out the remark- 
able resemblance between the State Department under 
Kellog and the Most Holy Synod under Pobydonostsev. 

But the matter has now got beyond the jocose stage, 
and the European diplomatists accredited to the Court of 
Chapultepec are becoming genuinely alarmed at the prospect 
of Mexico’s example being followed by all Central America. 

The powder-train is being lighted in Mexico, while 
Uncle Sam looks with determination in another direction. 

For America, the year 1927 is the calm before the storm. 


Francis McCuLuacu 


POLICIES AND PROBLEMS IN 
AN AFRICAN COLONY 


As far as Europe is concerned, Africa is gradually becoming 
the most important of all the continents. Not only has she 
vast natural resources, but a glance at a map of the world 
shows that she is more favourably situated than any other 
country for supplying the manufactories of Europe with 
raw products and for receiving from them the articles for 
which the steady progress of the native races is creating a 
yearly increasing demand. Naturally, more development of 
these natural resources is needed, but this is being carried 
out: all the British possessions in Africa are yearly exporting 
more produce ; the vast French colonies north of the Equator, 
in accordance with her policy, are rapidly becoming a part 
of France; and the Belgians are now doing fine work in 
the Congo. There is undoubtedly a wonderful future before 
Africa. 

As far as Britain is concerned, no fewer than nine—and 
of these some of the largest, most fertile, and populous—of 
the forty-odd Colonies, Protectorates, Dependencies, and 
Mandates that form our Colonial Empire lie in Africa, 
namely, the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and 
Nigeria forming the “‘ West Coast”? group; and Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda, the 
East African group. When to these are added the Union 
of South Africa (including the Mandate of South-West 
Africa and the High Commissions of Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, and Swaziland), the self-governing Colony of Southern 
Rhodesia, Somaliland, and the Sudan, it will be realized 
that Africa holds a great deal of our Empire. Altogether, 
exclusive of the Sudan, Africa contains over 2,800,000 square 
miles of British territory and 45,000,000 British subjects, 
with last year a trade of over 300 millions sterling. 

It is my object in this article to describe how Sir 
Frederick Lugard’s ‘‘ Dual Mandate’”’ is being carried out 
in one of our African Colonies—the Gold Coast. Our dual 
task, as that great explorer and Colonial Administrator 
describes them, is, firstly, ‘‘ trusteeship—the moral, social, 
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and educational welfare’’; and secondly, ‘‘ the economic 
task—the development of the immense and hitherto neg- 
lected wealth, mineral, agricultural, sylvan, and pastoral, 
for the benefit of Europe, Asia, and America, either as raw 
materials for their industries or as food for their congested 
populations.” 

Two such comprehensive tasks—indeed, it would be 
difficult to name a subject which they do not include— 
cannot be efficiently executed by any one man or group of 
men, but only by the willing co-operation of the governing 
and the governed. So the publication of a General Policy 
is necessary, and, based on that policy, other policies to 
control and guide the activities of Government officers in 
every direction; and, more important still, to inform the 
people of Government’s aims and objects. 

Our General Policy was briefly—the progress and welfare 
of the people of the Gold Coast. It covered both our tasks 
of economic development and trusteeship—‘ the well-being 
and development of peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves.” In publishing this policy we made it clear that the 
responsibility for carrying it out was not only that of the 
Government, but also of the African people, for, if they 
were ever to “stand by themselves,” it could only be by 
the wise and gradual development of their own institutions 
to enable them to cope with the inevitable advance through 
Africa of a more modern and higher civilization than their 
country possessed. We made it clear that Government 
would not force this development, but would allow it to 
come from within by the people’s wise and gradual assim- 
ilation of what was best suited in Western civilization to their 
climate and conditions of life. 

As for Government’s share, we charged ourselves with 
the material welfare of the people of the country and with 
giving them every possible facility, educational and other- 
wise, to fit themselves to harmonize successfully the old and 
the new civilizations. 

Our general aim being thus clearly defined, the next 
thing to do was to select the two most urgent needs of the 
country and to pay attention to them first. These we 
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decided were Education and Public Health, Education 
because without it there would be no chance for the African 
either to understand the higher civilization that was, and is, 
steadily advancing inland from the coastal regions or to 
compete on equal terms with the nations of that civilization ; 
and the Public Health because of the scarcity of population 
—less than two-and-a-half millions compared with the forty 
of the United Kingdom—a country of the same area—due 
to tropical diseases and infant mortality. 

But when we had carefully inquired into both sub- 
jects—there was plenty of information available from the 
experience of the past—we were staggered by the amount 
of expenditure required to make even sufficient progress to 
keep reasonable pace with the flow of the tide of Western 
Civilization. In education the system was faulty: whatever 
its aims, its tendency was to form a clerical community of 
the educated, and an urban community at that, very much 
estranged from and feeling itself greatly superior to the 
rural population. In 1919 the reply of 95 per cent. of the 
scholars in the majority of schools to the question ‘‘ What 
are you going to do when you leave school?” was ‘“‘ Be a 
clerk, sir.’ Incidentally the percentage of those who gave 
that answer to-day is less than fifty. But this is antici- 
pation of the results of our post-war efforts: what I am 
trying to give now is a brief account of what we found 
faulty when we began our campaign. The quality of the 
education given was not good, the chief reason being the 
deficiency in number and training of teachers. Pay was 
poor, for by far the greater part of education was in the 
hands of the Missions, which were all struggling to make 
both ends meet. The teaching profession was therefore 
unpopular: the clerical profession got the best men. Schools 
were not hygienically planned, and were badly equipped, 
especially with playgrounds. Altogether, what with build- 
ings, the training of teachers, and the grant of a sufficiently 
large subsidy to the Missions to enable them to pay ade- 
quate salaries, we found ourselves faced by what to us was 
colossal expenditure, anyway far more than we had funds 
available to meet. 
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A similar problem faced us in dealing with Public Health. 
Medical staff was deficient in numbers; hospitals and dis- 
pensaries were poorly built and equipped; infant welfare 
had not been started ; and the sanitation of towns and their 
provision with good water supplies and drainage had fallen 
far behind the pace at which they were growing. All this, 
I may say, was owing to lack of money in the past, and not 
to lack of effort by Government. 

And so we found that it was one thing to put Education 
and Public Health at the head of the programme of develop- 
ment, and quite another to start an intensive campaign 
without a greater revenue at our backs—neither branch of 
expenditure is one considered suitable for loans. We had 
to modify our plans and—temporarily at any rate—to put 
the creation of a greater revenue at the head of the list of 
necessaries. In fact, we had to double any revenue we had 
earned prior to 1919 if any real progress was to be made 
with the two main planks in our platform. 

A pretty problem to be faced in the first post-war year, 
with an unsettled world, and prices soaring to the heavens ! 
Fortunately the solution was clear in a country where the 
revenue consisted chiefly of customs duties, namely, to 
increase trade. And to increase trade in a fertile land 
teeming with agricultural and mineral raw products greatly 
in demand in the European and American markets it was 
only necessary to build trade communications. 

And thus it came about that Transportation, Education, 
and Public Health became the leading items in our pro- 
gramme of development—a combination of the material and 
moral sides of our ‘‘ Dual Mandate.” There were other 
items, naturally, not the least urgent being quarters for 
Government officials, for, with an intensive programme of 
work in front of them, it would have been false policy, to 
say the least of it, to endanger their health by leaving them 
poorly housed. 

I do not wish to weary the reader by giving here all our 
policies at full length, but as even in these enlightened days 
one is often asked the question “‘ Why educate the native ? 
Surely he is much happier as he is,’ I feel that I must 
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dwell in somewhat fuller detail on our educational policy 
than on the others. 

We knew perfectly well that if we did not “educate 
the native’ he would find some way of educating himself 
—that was as inevitable as night following day—and that 
the way he would find might not, indeed probably would 
not, be the most desirable way. So we laid down clearly 
that by ‘‘ education’? we meant the development of per- 
sonality through character, the education of the brain in 
knowledge, and the training of eye and hand in the arts 
and crafts. Our object was to give Africans the oppor- 
tunity of making both moral and material progress by 
opening the way for them to the benefits that come from 
literature—they had none of their own—and by equipping 
them with the practical knowledge necessary to success in 
their occupations, no matter how humble. We wanted to 
give them opportunities of qualifying to enter any trade or 
profession. And, finally, we wanted to give Africans the 
opportunities to become leaders of their own countrymen 
in thought, industries, and the professions. In fact, we 
wanted them to contribute something to their race, and 
that something to be African. 

That was the most important and difficult of our edu- 
cational problems—the ‘“‘something African’’; for in a 
country with no literature of its own there was grave risk 
that education on European lines would denationalize and 
so destroy all hope of getting the “something African ”’ 
that we wanted. We therefore felt that, whatever our 
educational system might contain, it must at any rate be 
of such a nature as to graft the best attributes of Western 
Civilization on to the racial characteristics of the African. 
Without preserving his racial characteristics and his sym- 
pathy and touch with the great illiterate masses of his own 
people, it was fairly obvious that the African could not take 
the important share that was demanded of him in helping 
in the progress of his race, the share that a European cannot 
fully take, no matter how devoted and highly qualified he 
may be, because of the veil that lies between people of 
different race psychology. Perhaps it is now a truism to 
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say that, without preserving the best of its national charac- 
teristics, institutions, and customs, no race can retain its 
individuality and its self-respect among the nations of the 
world. And we certainly do not want in our Empire a 
nation devoid of self-respect. 

So much for our Education policy: I will deal later 
with the steps we took to execute it. Our Public Health 
policy included the provision of hospitals for the sick, and 
facilities for the training of African Public Health officers ; 
the development of infant welfare centres, and the education 
of the people in general health work ; the sanitation, water- 
supply, and surface-water drainage of towns; and medical 
research. 

And now as to the practical steps we took to solve the 
problem of providing the funds for these costly “ non- 
revenue earning’? items on our programme. As [ have 
already said, the general solution lay in the development 
of our trade communications, viz. harbours, railways, roads, 
and telegraphs and telephones. 

To begin with, we drew up a “‘ Ten-Year Development 
Programme ”’ for 1920 to 1930. As this programme con- 
templated the expenditure of some twenty-four millions 
sterling in ten years by a country of which the revenue up 
to then had averaged little more than one-and-a-half millions 
per annum, it caused some consternation among the members 
of the Legislative Council when it was first published. 
Eventually, owing to the impossibility of obtaining sufficient 
labour without interfering with the trade and general life 
of the country, we reduced the programme to some sixteen 
millions, but even that average annual expenditure of over 
one-and-a-half millions was greater than the revenue up to 
date, the major part of which, moreover, was required to 
meet the general expenses of administration. Hence, when 
the annual estimates came to be discussed in Legislative 
Council, we met with strong opposition, and were generally 
regarded as spendthrifts who were determined to plunge the 
country into bankruptcy. 

Fortunately we had a good start. The trade boom 
which immediately followed the war swelled our revenue to 
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such an extent that we had handsome surplus balances in 
both 1919 and 1920, so that our accumulated surplus balance 
rose from £792,000 on January 1, 1919, to £2,478,000 on 
the corresponding date in 1921. In addition to this, Lord 
Milner, with his usual foresight and grasp of essentials, 
authorized a loan of four millions sterling for the construction 
of harbours and railways, and gave general approval to our 
programme. 

The Government departments concerned, especially the 
Public Works and the Railways, threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the intensive development of the country. 
Their task was made none the easier by the depletion of 
their staffs owing to the enforced economy of the war period. 
By the end of 1920 the coast-line had been surveyed to find 
the best site for a harbour in which sea-going vessels could 
handle their cargoes protected from the heavy surf which 
beats endlessly for 360 miles along the Gold Coast’s open 
sandy shores. No natural shelter was to be found, and 
eventually, early in 1921, the construction of a breakwater, 
one-and-a-half miles long, was begun on the submerged reef 
which extends for several miles into the Gulf of Guinea 
from a village called Takoradi. 

While thus ensuring the best available base for our 
transport system, we lost no time in tackling the inland 
communications. The virgin forests of the country re- 
sounded to the crash of falling trees as railway, road, and 
telegraph makers hewed their way through the dense tropical 
vegetation, the “bush” of West Africa. The chiefs and 
their people, who had already done yeoman work in making 
pioneer roads during the war, gave willing and valuable 
help. Naturally all labour on Government work was paid 
for at market rates, but so keen were the chiefs and their 
cocoa farmers to obtain an outlet for their produce that they 
constructed many miles of their own roads with what assist- 
ance and advice the overworked political officers could find 
time to give. 

So strenuously did all the Goverment officers work, so 
keenly did the people of the country aid them, so good was 
the spirit of co-operation, that, beginning towards the end 
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of 1919, they accomplished by March 1927 the Herculean 
task of adding to the existing transport system 3,388 miles 
of motor-road and 233 miles of railway, besides practically 
entirely reconstructing 150 miles of old railway, and 1,260 
miles of old pioneer roads. The telegraph engineers during 
the same period erected 1,710 miles of new line, entirely 
reconstructed 1,700 miles of the old ‘‘ comic air line”’ sus- 
pended on trees and wooden posts, and built 1,760 miles 
of trunk telephones. When it is remembered that practi- 
cally all this work lay in a broken, hilly, and densely forest- 
clad country, the difficulties of the task may be imagined, 
and the rapid manner in which it was executed redounds 
to the credit of a very fine and devoted body of workers. 
In the meantime the firms entrusted with the con- 
struction of Takoradi Harbour made such excellent progress 
that by March last 2,378 yards of the main breakwater, now 
in 40 feet of water, and 1,287 yards of the lee breakwater, 
in addition to half a mile of wharves and extensive reclama- 
tions, had been completed. In March next year this great 
harbour, costing upwards of three-and-a-quarter millions 
sterling, will be opened to shipping, and will provide along- 
side-berths for three or four steamers in 30 feet of water, 
rapidly deepening to the 40-foot line, where there is ample 
accommodation for a score of steamers in calm water. What 
a change from the present system of transhipping annually 
over a million tons of produce and merchandize in the 
rolling open roadsteads, two miles or more from the surf- 
beaten beaches, each ton paddled shorewards or seawards by 
ten men with a coxswain, or in uneconomically small lighters. 
By March 1927 we had succeeded in spending about 
seven-and-a-quarter millions on railways, roads, and tele- 
graphs alone, two millions coming from revenue, the re- 
mainder from loan funds. What has been the fiscal effect 
of this expenditure ? Has it justified the policy of increasing 
the revenue through the encouragement of trade by better 
communications ? Has it justified Government’s refusal to 
stop spending money in response to the vehement demand 
which arose from all sides to cut down expenditure when 
the world-wide “trade slump” began towards the middle 
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of 1920, and the price of cocoa—our fiscal life-blood—dropped 
from £120 a ton to between £30 and £40 for several years ? 

To the last two questions the answer is ‘“‘ Yes.” In 
spite of the lean years the merchants and farmers took every 
advantage of the new trade routes. In far distant villages, 
where before the advent of motor-roads a farmer received 
between one and three shillings a head-load for his cocoa, 
he now gets ten to fifteen shillings. He is producing more, 
and his purchasing power has gone up. Both the export 
and import trades have benefited. Since 1918 our maritime 
trade has nearly trebled in tonnage and value. The receipts 
from Customs Duties, in spite of many appreciable reductions 
in rates, have steadily risen. 

Briefly, the expenditure of seven-and-a-quarter millions 
on communications in seven-and-a-quarter years resulted 
in the revenue increasing by nearly two-and-three-quarter 
millions sterling. But that was not all; from our annual 
surplus balances we formed ample reserve and renewals 
funds, which in March 1927 amounted to over three-and- 
a-quarter millions as against little over three-quarters of a 
million in 1919. 

Our policy, in fact, justified itself, and in the last few 
years we were able to spend increasing amounts on our two 
most pressing requirements, Education and the Public 
Health. I have already narrated the state in which both 
were at the beginning of the post-war period. In reforming 
Education, after many and close investigations, in which 
the Africans themselves took an important share, we began 
by laying down our ‘Sixteen Principles.” Neither the 
space at my disposal nor, probably, the patience of the 
reader encourage me to dwell at length on these. It will 
be sufficient to say that they form a guide for those engaged 
in the many and complicated problems of the education of 
a native race. They include the provision of a far more 
thorough literary education and character training than has 
hitherto been given; the establishment of a close touch 
between the schools and the native communities—i.e. 
between the European and African civilizations ; the foun- 
dation of trade schools not only as separate entities, but as 
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parts of such technical departments as the Survey, Railway, 
Public Works, and Medical; the drastic revision of the 
education code, and the assumption by Government of the 
control of the educational part of the Missions’ activities in 
return for a subsidy that would assure their ability to employ 
efficient teachers. 

And last, but not least, we built and opened at Achimota, 
at a cost of over £600,000, what is probably the greatest, 
best-equipped, and best-staffed educational centre for the 
native races in Africa. It is certainly the most unique, for 
it includes all stages from the Kindergarten to the second 
year of University training. It includes co-education up to 
a certain age, and participation after that by the girls in 
the boys’ higher classes. It is a residential school, designed 
to hold 770 boys and girls, young men and women, and to 
serve as a model in its various branches to all those engaged 
in educational effort, and as a meeting-place where the 
educationists of Africa, black and white, can confer on the 
problems of native education and exchange practical ideas. 

On the Public Health we have been enabled by our 
increased wealth to spend between 16°2 and 17°7 per centum 
of our annual revenue in the last few years. In the “ Gold 
Coast Hospital” at Accra—for Africans—-we have formed 
a medical centre for the Colony where, in addition to the 
care of the sick, the training of African dispensers, sanitary 
officers, nurses and midwives is carried out. This hospital, 
which cost a quarter of a million, was described by Lord 
Selborne as being the finest he had seen in Africa. So 
complete are the various facilities at the hospital that Mr. 
Amery has approved in principle of the construction along- 
side it of a medical school for the British West African 
Colonies for the training of African Public Health Officers 
of every grade, of whom a vast number are required to deal 
effectively with the tropical diseases and infant mortality 
so widespread throughout West Africa. 

In addition to this hospital, we were able to build three 
new European and fifteen new African hospitals, and twenty 
modern dispensaries at various places during the last seven 
years. A large Infant Welfare Centre at Accra was also 
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completed, including wards for sick babies, and others are 
in course of erection. ‘he re-lay out of the bigger towns 
with tarred roads and surface-water drainage has been 
begun, and similar work has been going on steadily in the 
smaller towns and villages throughout the country. Two 
new pipe-borne water supplies and three electric-light 
supplies have been completed, and more are proposed.. A 
new medical research institute has been built and equipped 
with the most modern appliances, and medical service has 
been extended to all parts of the country. 

It will be seen that, what with roads and the engineering 
side of Public Health and Education alone, Government’s 
engineers and foremen have had their hands full. But that 
is not all the work that has fallen to that fine body of men. 
Space does not permit of a detailed description of their 
multifarious tasks, but an idea of their nature may be 
gathered from the fact that they have built 270 new 
bungalows and 199 offices, barracks, and court houses, thus 
increasing vastly their already extensive routine work of 
maintenance. 

What with the activities already enumerated, experi- 
mental work in developing new agricultural products for 
export, and the production of a contoured topographical 
map of the country by an admirably organized Survey 
department mainly composed of Africans, we had by March 
last completed three-quarters of our £16,000,000 Development 
Programme for 1920-1930. So we were well ahead of time. 

While all this development. was being carried out the 
problem of native administration was occupying the close 
attention of the political officers, in addition to their multi- 
farious duties as pioneer road and bridge builders, magis- 
trates, and general advisers of the Paramount Chiefs. The 
end of the war brought a persistent demand from the better 
educated Africans for a greater share in the government of 
the country. They asked for more, and elective, repre- 
sentation on the Legislative Council, the law-making and 
finance-controlling Chamber. To meet their request we 
had to devise and recommend for His Majesty’s approval a 
new constitution. This was ultimately put into force in 
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1926. The three main points in this were, firstly, the 
retention of the “official majority ” in the Council, for the 
time was by no means ripe for giving the unofficial members 
complete control. Secondly, the grant of election by ballot 
to the ratepayers of the three large coastal towns of which 
the citizens had already gained some experience of Govern- 
ment through their Municipal Councils, and where the 
population had long been of such a cosmopolitan character 
as to weaken locally the native institutions of the country. 

The third point in the new constitution was by far the 
most important, viz. the representation on the Legislative 
Council of the 95 per centum of the population of the country 
living in the rural districts, generally illiterate, but with a 
sprinkling of educated men. In tackling this question we 
made a bold attempt to harmonize the British and African 
systems of government. The people of the Gold Coast, as 
in the case of the majority of African colonies, are adminis- 
tered by the Government through their own Paramount 
Chiefs and their State Councils. Of these there are some 
sixty in the colony alone. Every chief is elected by his 
people, being selected in the matriarchal line and liable to 
deposition by his people for certain offences against good 
government, the procedure in both cases being carried out 
in accordance with certain definite and well-known native 
customs recognized in the native Constitutions of the various 
States. Although these native States are independent of 
each other, it has been the custom in the past for certain 
of the Paramount Chiefs to meet and confer together, gener- 
ally in time of war or other national emergency. 

It was this custom that pointed out the way by which 
we could solve the problem of utilizing in the Central Govern- 
ment the native constitutions which the people themselves 
have gradually evolved as being the form of govern- 
ment best suited to their conditions of life. Three Pro- 
vincial Councils of Paramount Chiefs were therefore provided 
for in the new constitution. In these Councils the Chiefs, 
each accompanied by some seven of his State Councillors, meet 
and discuss matters of common interest to their States, such 
as proposed Government laws, which are sent to them in 
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draft form before being introduced in the Legislative Council. 
Apart from their general duties, each Provincial Council 
elects one or more of its own number to be the “ Provincial 
Members ” of the Legislative Council. 

The system on the whole has been a pronounced success. 
The Paramount Chiefs, who by native custom are obliged 
to ascertain the will of their people on all subjects referred 
to them, go to the Provincial Councils armed with the views 
of their respective States, and in this way many misunder- 
standings have been cleared up between the Government 
and the people; indeed, the former has received invaluable 
assistance from the Provincial Councils in drafting Legisla- 
tion effectively. As for those chiefs who are members of 
the Legislative Council, being themselves the product of a 
thoroughly democratic native constitution and liable to 
deposition for not voicing their people’s views in Council, 
they make a very effective link between the Central Govern- 
ment and the native constitutions, and the system will no 
doubt lead to the gradual development of the latter along 
natural lines. 

In the manner above described we have given the people 
of the Gold Coast a step forward in taking a greater share 
in the government of their country. The new constitution 
is naturally not perfect—what constitution is ?—but at any 
rate it forms an attempt to lay the foundations for the great 
task still lying before the Government and the people of the 
country, a task which every nation in the world has had, and 
still has, to face—‘‘ the harmonizing of the old and the new.” 

The native States are at peace with each other and with 
the Government; the fertile fields of cocoa and the rich 
mines of gold, diamonds, and manganese are yearly exchang- 
ing more and more raw products for the manufactured goods 
of the industrial countries of the world ; the financial position 
is secure; infant mortality is slowly decreasing and the 
conditions of public health steadily improving ; and a sane 
and practical system of education has been introduced. 

And so ends the tale, naturally incomplete, of an African 
Colony’s efforts to carry out its “‘ Dual Mandate.” 
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DOES IT PAY TO SAVE MONEY? 


I was at lunch with several of the men who are described 
by the newspapers (if their names ever get into the news- 
papers, which is seldom) as financial magnates. The increased 
difficulty of choosing safe investments was spoken about. 

They were concerned, of course, with their own huge 
interests. I ventured to suggest that the small investor, the 
man who puts by money in the hope of securing his old age 
or his family from want, was more perplexed than anyone else. 

“I don’t believe,” I said, “that there is anything on 
which he can rely. The safest way for him to keep his 
money is to dig a hole in the ground and keep it there.” 

I said this as if I were purposely exaggerating. I 
expected that my remark would call forth protest or be 
ignored as an unseemly quip (for often the priests in the 
Temple of Mammon are as easily offended by any disrespect 
to their deity as are the priests of other religions). 

To my surprise, one of the magnates leaned towards me 
and said solemnly: ‘‘ You are quite right. For you, that 
is the only safe plan. It is the method I should recommend 
to those who are ‘ putting by for a rainy day.’ ” 

He made a pause, caught the attention of the company, 
then went on, still addressing me: 

“What all you people who make up what is called the 
investing public don’t realize is that you are trying to work 
as a side-line a business that can only be successful if a 
man’s whole time and all his mental energy are put into it. 
You are competing with men who do put their whole time 
and energy into it, while you merely give it odds and ends 
of time, an occasional look at the financial page of a news- 
paper, a chat with a bank manager every now and then; 
an evening devoted, when there is nothing else doing, to 
a glance over the list of your holdings, and to vague wonder 
why so many of them have lost value. 

‘** Money invested in stocks and shares wants watching 
all the time. You can’t take your eyes off it. You must 
know by experience what markets and prices are affected 
by. You must look ahead and see how events are shaping 
and what effect they will be likely to have on the enter- 
prises that your money is supporting. You must be quick 
at taking a profit and quicker still, when there is loss to be 
avoided, at ‘ passing the buck’ to someone else. 

“This is a whole-time job, if ever there was one, but 
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you people, the investing public, you tackle it light-heartedly 
as if it were the simplest thing in the world and needed no 
special aptitude, no steady application.” 

“You agree with me so warmly that you make me 
wonder whether I am right,” I said. ‘“ After all, there are 
stockbrokers to give us advice.” 

Smiles were exchanged round the table. Eyebrows were 
quizzically lifted. 

“Have you ever known anybody who got rich—no, I 
won’t say that, for you small investors aren’t out to get 
rich—have you ever known anybody who kept his money 
and made it yield him a regular income without losses, on 
stockbrokers’ advice ? ” 

The other financiers nodded approval. 

“Well,” I said, “I can’t say my own experience in that 
direction has been ‘fortunate, but I suppose there are people 
who have been prudently advised.” 

The financiers shook their heads. 

“Forget it!” I was urged, and there was pity in my 
counsellor’s tone. Then the conversation took a fresh turn. 
The topic of the small investor was dropped. 

For a time I thought no more of it. Then I chanced 
to come across the record of some investments by my grand- 
father. Almost all of them had turned out badly for him 
—and his descendants. Some companies had collapsed; 
others, which are to-day doing well, had gone through such 
disheartening vicissitudes that he had sold out, upon his 
stockbroker’s advice, at a loss. What he should have got 
rid of he held on to; what he ought to have kept he let 
go. He was playing against the professionals, as my City 
acquaintance put it. He didn’t know the game. 

My mind went back to the talk around the lunch-table. 
I recalled the comments which my little quip had provoked. 
I spoke of the matter to friends, and found general agree- 
ment as to the disappointing results of small investment. 
The only ones who seemed satisfied were those who started 
with large fortunes left them by parents or other relatives. 
Money breeds money. All who had saved in the hope of 
securing by investment provision for old age had suffered 
galling losses. 

All had stories to tell of money gone, no matter how 
carefully placed. All recollected men and women who had 
come to grief, not through speculation, but through invest- 
ing the sums they had saved, often by sacrificing pleasure 
and comfort, at the bidding of that section of Conscience 
which we call Thrift. 
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Then I resolved to examine my own career as an investor. 
I began to save as soon as I earned a regular income. At 
first this income was only two pounds a week: even out 
of that I put something by, in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
I had not at that time, or for some years after that, any 
clearly defined motive for saving. I acted upon an instinct 
inherited from my Scots ancestry. I deserved no credit 
for it any more than the beaver deserves credit for making 
dams. 

Later on I saved with a definite purpose. That purpose 
was economic freedom. I would be thrall to no man. I 
would not serve any man against my will because I could 
not afford to leave his service. I would not be compelled 
by lack of means that would tide over slack seasons to 
write down to readers whom I despised. What I wanted 
was independence, to be able, as I heard a cow-puncher in 
Wyoming once phrase it, “to look any man in the face 
and tell him to go to hell.” 

Several times in my life I have had cause to congratulate 


- myself upon the possession of this saving grace. To know 


that you have something to fall back on is a great help 
when you have to make decisions which affect, not yourself 
only, but those dependent on you. 

Many a man is reduced to servitude by fear for his 
family, for an old mother or father, for his wife and bairns, 
for sisters perhaps who look to him for support. He would 
take a risk readily were he alone concerned; he cannot 
bring himself to put their welfare in jeopardy. 

Even if there are no concerns of that order at stake, the 
advantage of an income apart from what you actually earn 
is felt in a straighter back, in a firmer tone at a bargain, 
in being able to refuse tasks which outrage self-respect. 

There is a delightful story of two old Scottish bodies 
who had listened to a sermon on the text: The love of 
money is the root of all evil. The minister had warned them 
against the deceitfulness of riches. They had been reminded 
of the proverb about the Camel and the Needle’s Eye. 
They had been bidden to remember Dives and Lazarus. 
As they went home, one said: ‘And wasna the minister 
strong upo’ the money?” The other said: ‘‘ Nae doot, nae 
doot,”? but without enthusiasm, and then added in a burst 
of frankness: “‘ Ay, but it’s grand to hae a wee bit siller 
in your hand when ye gang an errand.” 

That is the feeling which lies as a rule, I think, behind 
the Scottish instinct to save. Not the desire to amass money, 
for Scotsmen are seldom misers, but the determination to 
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ward off evils which lack of money often brings with it, 
chief among these evils being loss of independence, economic 
inferiority. 

My first regular investment, apart from my Savings 
Bank deposits, was a very lucky one for me. I was given 
by a friend the chance to participate in the profits of a gold- 
mine. I bought five one-pound shares at £12 apiece. The 
mine was almost immediately declared to be worthless. I 
lost my money. 

I call that a very lucky speculation because it cured 
me of speculating. I have never touched a gold-mine share 
since. If I had realized the profits my friend anticipated, 
I should probably by this time have lost large sums in trying 
to win again. I should in all likelihood be hoping to make 
a fortune out of gold-mines to-day. That one loss of £60 
(it was all I had then) cured me of any inclination towards 
Stock Exchange gambling. 

After this I had to wait a while before I could begin 
again my building of a rampart against future poverty. 
When I did so, I had had leisure to reflect upon the different 
investment openings which offered themselves. I had 
decided that it was more prudent to lend savings rather 
than embark them in enterprises which might sweep them 
away. I preferred to receive a moderate interest, and to 
have some security for my money to risking loss in the hope 
of larger gains. I determined, therefore, to buy for the most 
part debentures instead of shares. 

In a small fat book bound in shiny black I put down 
my earliest purchases. I kept up this practice. I keep it 
up still. So I have a complete record of my efforts to 
safeguard my future by the only means open to the wage- 
earner—call it salary if you like that word better: many 
do, though it buys exactly the same quantities of food, 
clothing, house-room, amusement, and tobacco. 

Anyone who has a business can put into it what he (or 
she) saves, and so make it produce more. That is the most 
satisfactory way of investing. The business is under your 
own control. You know, if you are any good at all, how 
to induce your money to be fruitful and multiply. Your 
labour and your capital are applied in partnership. Each 
supports the other; both are directed to the same goal. 

Those who work for an employer (it may be an individual, 
it may be the public) have seldom any method of saving 
open to them other than investment, the purchase of shares 
or bonds. 

How did people save before joint-stock companies were 
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formed ? They bought land, or they bought shares in the 
profits of ships’ voyages, or they lent money, or they locked 
it up in a chest or hid it in a hole in the wall. Those 
methods are still possible, but they have fallen out of 
use among small investors. 

So many fingers have been burned by land speculation 
that there is little fancy nowadays for this form of gambling. 
Even when there is no gambling element to enter in, pur- 
chases of land need watching quite as closely as purchases 
of scrip, and here the regular dealer has an advantage even 
greater than that which the professional has over the 
amateur in profiting by the ups and downs of Stock Exchange 
prices. 

Shipping and money-lending are both mainly carried on 
by companies now, and as for putting money away in a 
safe or an old stocking, the whole teaching of the age is 
against that. Money that is not bringing in interest is held 
to be wasted. Capital that does not increase itself, or which 
is not laid out in the hope that it will, is considered to be 
depriving both its owner and the community of what they 
have a right to expect. 

Therefore the usual method of saving is the accumu- 
lation of shares in companies or of bonds with a fixed rate 
of interest secured upon the company’s possessions. 

Now with such security as that, offered by a company 
of good standing and reasonable prosperity, it might seem 
that the small investor could count himself safe, that he 
could say: ‘‘ There is no need for me to watch these bonds 
(or debentures). They are sure to be all right.” As a rule, 
he does say that, and either goes on receiving his interest or 
learns after a time that he has lost his principal. 

Even if he does watch the course of the market, how 
is he to escape without damage in the event of the company 
coming to grief ? Unless he should happen to have sources 
of special information, he can only judge of its prosperity 
by the price at which its bonds and shares are quoted. 
When he sees them going down, all the world sees with him. 
There is a rush to sell, and they are depressed still further. 
He cannot decide whether this is due to a real drop in value 
or to market manceuvres. He may sell at a loss and then 
see the price go up again; or he may hold on, and find 
that he has missed the chance of getting anything for his 
property at all. 

Still, it may be argued, the bonds of a company with 
a solid undertaking must surely be safe. An enterprise 
which aimed at extracting gold from sea-water or sunbeams 
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from cucumbers would not be likely to have assets on which 
its debenture-holders could foreclose. But a railway com- 
pany or a brewery, or a company owning paper-mills or iron 
foundries, ought certainly to be possessed of sufficient plant 
and materials to provide for the paying off of its mortgages. 

“Ought ?”’ Yes indeed, but what “ ought to be” very 
often is not. It happens pretty frequently that debenture 
holders lose their money through an absence of realizable 
assets. That happened, my little book tells me, to one of 
my very early ventures. A company owning electro- 
chemical works went out of business and paid nothing at 
all to its bondholders. It had nothing to pay with. 

My book shows that a Canadian colliery, a Canadian 
ironworks, and a British shipbuilding company also went 
back on their creditors. For a debenture-holder is a creditor 
in proper form. He has not agreed to stand or fall with 
the company ; he has lent money to it upon certain security. 
Of my hardly earned savings as a newspaper-man £400 were 
lost when the vaulting ambition of the projectors of those 
Canadian enterprises overleaped itself and left—not them, 
oh dear no, but their creditors and shareholders, in the 
mud. 

When the British shipbuilding company defaulted, the 
discovery was made that the directors had handed over the 
proceeds of their debenture issue to another firm. This was, 
according to eminent counsel, illegal. But no redress could 
be obtained. Bang went £300 that time! 

Another rock on which the debenture-holder may find his 
little barque wrecked is the rock of Reconstruction. When 
a company reconstructs itself, it does not brutally repudiate 
its liability to repay the money lent to it by holders of its 
bonds. If it did, they would seize its property. It goes 
to work in a much cleverer way. It gets into its possession, 
or under its influence, enough of the bonds to secure the 
passing at a bondholders’ meeting of resolutions agreeing to 
the conversion of the mortgage into something quite different, 
something of vastly smaller value. 

Here is an example. I bought some bonds of a famous 
beer-making company. Its business was badly managed; 
it got into difficulties. So it went into reconstruction, and 
I found after a while that, instead of owning part of a mort- 
gage on the brewery, I owned a few scraps of this and that, 
worth about a twentieth part of what I had paid for the 
bonds. This had been accepted by a bondholders’ meeting ; 
therefore the appropriation of my money was made “ legal.” 
The company has done well since, but it has never offered, 
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nor can it be compelled, to discharge its obligations to those 
who trusted it with their money by way of loan. 

By episodes such as this my faith in the safety of 
debentures was stripped from me. Yet their uncertainty is 
slight when it is compared with the perils that hedge about 
other descriptions of what are called, with irony quite 
unintentional, ‘‘ securities.” 

Most highly considered of all were, once upon a time, 
the loans raised by States. British Consols were for many 
years looked upon as an absolutely safe buy. Theinterest was 
small, but the world believed it to be certain. That anyone 
laying up a store of Consols could ever regret his purchases, 
or that his heirs should ever regret it, was simply not 
imaginable. Yet Consols have gone down and down. They 
stand now at about 50. Numbers of people who bought 
them at more than double that price—as high perhaps as 
113—have seen half their savings disappear, although they 
had disposed of them in the “safest possible” way. 

Another favourite Government security was the Prussian, 
which paid a rather higher rate of interest than British 
Consols. Prussian Threes always had a good market, and 
kept up their price. I bought some in 1901 at 974. Now 
they have no value. I may be told by those who enjoy 
being wise after the event that I ought to have foreseen 
the collapse of Prussia. I do not believe that in 1901 
anybody foresaw it. The German Empire then seemed as 
solid as the territory over which it held sway. How should 
this powerful State, in the fabric of which no observer noted 
any dangerous crack, be reduced to weakness and poverty ? 

Nor was there any reason in 1920 to suppose that the 
5 per cent. Belgian State Loan was anything but safe. I 
bought £300 worth, which I sold in 1926 for less than £40 
to save myself from total loss. 

In the early part of this century the Russian Empire 
appeared to be as substantial as any State in the world. 
I had £1,500 of Russian Government Loan and several 
hundreds more in railways or mines. All that has gone. 
I do not complain. The war upset all calculations. I 
see now that I was a fool to lend my money to such 
men of straw as Nicholas Romanov and William Hohen- 
zollern. Yet I lost about as much by putting it into what used 
to be known as thoroughly sound business undertakings. 

Railroad stocks were always spoken of as the sort of invest- 
ment which a young man careful of his money should buy. 
Here are a few examples of my disastrous experience in this 
market. I bought in 1911 Union Pacific Preferred at 964. I 
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sold some years later at about 80 (they are now 84). In1911 
I also took up some Denver and Rio Grande Preferred. 
For these I paid £723. They have disappeared altogether. 
Why I cannot tell. Did traffic cease? Was the system 
given away or allowed to rot? It was more probably stolen. 
All I know for certain is that I have lost my money through 
putting it into what seemed to be a perfectly sound concern, 

Nowhere have railway shares helped me to provide for 
old age. Canadian Pacific which I bought at 246 (they were 
expected then to go to 300) went steadily down. It is true 
the interest kept up: I received a steady 4 per cent. But 
my capital was reduced. 

Another Canadian railway “dud” is the Atlantic, 
Quebec and Western, of which I bought bonds in 1906 at 
the issue price, 924. Now they are worthless. Here again 
I am in the dark. Did the line slip into the sea? Was 
the whole thing a trap for the unwary? I know there were 
good names on the prospectus. I know I was induced to 
believe its statements by my confidence in those names. 
What are men and women with savings to do if they cannot 
put their trust in enterprises which have every appearance 
of being genuine and are supported by people well known 
in the world ? 

My investments in British railways were not much more 
fortunate. My book shows that I bought Midland Deferred 
at 86 and sold at 44. Great Northern Deferred cost me 
55 in 1899. I sold, some twenty years later, at 25. London 
and South-Western Deferred slumped even more heavily. 
I bought in 1900 at 85; it went down to 19. Foreign rails 
have been a little better, though I bought Leopoldina at 77 
and sold at 39, and I also purchased at 68} mortgage bonds 
of the Mexican Central which went down to almost nothing. 

What inducement is there to try to provide oneself 
with an old-age pension when one looks at figures like these ? 
How can one honourably advise young men and women to 
save, when one sees how likely it is that their savings will 
be swept away? I believe I should have done as well, 
perhaps better, if I had backed horses, or paid regular visits 
to Monte Carlo, or joined a bridge club and played for high 
stakes. Nor do I regard my experience as uncommon. 
Indeed, I know that it is not. It is the usual experience of 
those who try to find investments for their savings. 

My old friend William Archer used to speak with rueful 
humour of the money he invested in Australian banks with 
disastrous results. Mr. J. M. Robertson once sent him a 
copy of a book he had just published on The Fallacy of 
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Saving. Archer replied: “I am already completely con- 
vinced of the fallacy of saving, thank you.” 

Here and there may be discovered someone who has 
made lucky shots or who has a natural aptitude for turning 
money over and taking profits on the turn; here and there 
a studious watcher of market influences may succeed in 
cutting his losses before they become serious. But even then 
the loss is passed on to some other small investor. 

Let us suppose that I had devoted time and mental 
energy to study of the financial news and comments in the 
newspapers, and that I had been able by this means to sell 
out when my investments were about to drop in value. I 
might be better off to-day, but others would be worse off. 
The truth of this article would be incontrovertible, although 
it did not apply to me. 

Then, too, apart from specific losses, there is this against 
the ‘‘ old-age pension investor’: steadily throughout the 
years the value of money decreases. Now and then, as in 
times of war or social cataclysm, there is a big drop, like 
the drops we have seen. But all the time the tendency is 
for the purchasing value of currencies to fall. That has been 
noticeable all through history. The cost of living, reckoned 
in money, continues to rise as civilization develops. 

Therefore the purchasing power of money saved by men 
or women during early and middle life has, by the time they 
need it to live upon, become considerably less than it was 
when they saved it. Apart altogether from the losses I 
have named (which are not all), I reckon that my savings 
had up to 1914 been decreased by this factor by some 
20 per cent. Now they have had at least 50 per cent. 
rubbed off them. This means that I must have put by to 
support me when I am past work twice as much as I set 
out to accumulate when I was beginning my career. 

I have not, let me repeat, written this article in order 
to complain. I am inclined by temperament, not to looking 
back, but to looking forward. Regrets are futile. Grum- 
bling is folly. I have written because I think it is useful 
and interesting to show how hard it is to provide oneself 
with an old-age pension and to secure one’s independence 
in middle life by the investment of savings; and because 
I feel that a warning should be given. 

If I had gone in for speculation in stocks and shares, if 
I had gambled and lost, I should be open to the taunt of 
“Serves you right.” I suppose we all know men who have 
gambled away their savings, not perhaps intending to 
gamble—deluded, very likely, by specious hopes held out to 
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them with the support of distinguished names. They get 
little sympathy. The world says unkindly: “‘ You shouldn’t 
have been such fools.”” But you can hardly call anyone a fool 
who invests only in securities which are recommended as sound, 
who does not go for high interest or look for prices to soar, 
who, in the glib wording of my young days, “ takes no risk.” 

Yet such investors are fools. I know now that I was 
a fool, and I want, if I can, to save others from like foolish- 
ness. There are no “safe” investments as past generations 
have supposed. There are, however, degrees of risk. One 
form of employing money which is subject to fewer dangers 
than the ordinary stock and share, or even debenture, is to 
put it into an Investment Trust. These undertakings hold 
a large number of securities spread over the world. They 
do for the small investor what he cannot do effectively for 
himself: that is to say, they study markets, keep close 
watch on events affecting prices, take quick advantage of 
new openings for capital. 

Certain companies of this nature are registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. No member 
may hold more than £200 worth of shares. The directors 
are compelled by the rules to be cautious. These Trusts 
inspire confidence; they also pay an attractive dividend. 
Their stability rests on wise management, it is true, but the 
rules provide against rash speculation or the placing of too 
many eggs in one basket. They are, it seems to me, of 
value to the very small investor. 

For those who require a wider field, there is another 
way to “ put by,” not with absolute security, for no such 
thing exists, but with a strong presumption that their 
interest will continue to be paid regularly, and that their 
capital will not diminish or disappear. 

I discovered this way only a few years ago. Up to that 
time I had supposed that Building Societies were like Friendly 
Societies, like Slate Clubs and Burial Clubs, like Oddfellows, 
Buffaloes and Druids. I recollected the Liberator scandal 
and the thousands who lost their savings through the bad 
management of that eminent pietist and Member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Jabez Balfour. I only began to revise my ideas 
when I picked up by chance a booklet circulated by a big 
Building Society and learned from it how sound, honest, and 
useful is the business done by these concerns. 

By assisting people who wish to build houses they 
encourage independence, they stimulate employment. By 
offering to those who have saved money an investment 
which returns a clear 44 or 5 per cent. (free of income 
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tax) without any of the disadvantages attached, as I have 
shown, to Stock Exchange investments, they give a great 
many the chance to go through life without financial anxiety 
and with comfort in their later years. 

Having bought shares in a number of Building Societies, 
I now feel more at ease when I think of the future than I 
have ever been able to feel before. It is true there is at 
present greater scope for their operations than there was 
until the war left us with such heavy arrears of house- 
building to make up. These, however, will not be made up 
for a good many years, and even when this happens, there 
will be so many still wishful to own their homes, to settle 
farther away from cities, to safeguard a refuge for their old 
age, that the prosperity of Building Societies is assured for 
as far ahead as anybody can see. 

At any moment, if the holder of shares in these Societies 
feels nervous or requires ready money, he can withdraw his 
investment at its face value. He buys for so much, a fixed 
price. He can always sell for so much again. There are no 
fluctuating values, no speculative combats between bulls and 
bears. There is no watering of capital, no financial hanky- 
panky at all. 

Until the establishment of a contributory old-age pension 
scheme for people in the middle station of life, Building 
Society shares seem to me to furnish as good a security and 
as fair a rate of interest as can be found to-day. The pension 
scheme I have in mind would be under State supervision 
and State guarantee. This will very likely come before 
long—not before it is required. 

The rich can employ experts in finance to look after 
their fortunes. The manual workers in many countries are 
provided with State pensions; they have societies as well 
to which they can subscribe for future benefit. The pro- 
fessional classes, doctors, lawyers, engineers, journalists, 
ministers of religion, salaried managers, artists of all kinds, 
badly need help in safeguarding what they save to give 
them a small measure of independence, and to secure them 
against ending their lives either in poverty or unremitting 
toil. 

HAMILTON FYFE 


THE LEMMING 


Wuat is a lemming? Well, first of all, it is a squeak. 
I do not mean a disembodied squeak, a squeak floating 
round without an owner, but that one’s introduction to 
the lemming is usually by means of a squeak, a high- 
pitched, angry, indignant protest, emanating from a little 
plump person, clad in black, cream, and chestnut fur, who 
sits up on the lichened stones of the fjeld-tops and vigorously 
abuses the disturber of the mountain peace. It is its 
squeak which betrays the lemming. It will use bad language 
to the passer-by, and then one sees it. 

But before telling of lemmings and their ways I must 
answer the question, ‘“‘ What is a lemming?” It is a small 
rodent of circumpolar distribution, its representative in 
Western Europe being the Norwegian lemming, which lives 
on the mountains of Scandinavia, save in the exceptional 
years when it increases and multiplies and overruns the 
lowlands. It is a lovely little beast, about twice the size 
of one of our field-mice, with handsome and peculiar 
colouring. Its under parts, chest, and throat are cream, 
but its head and shoulders are glossy black, save for a 
speck of cream on its nose and a pair of cream stripes on 
its head; but its hinder parts are a rich golden chestnut, 
with three longitudinal black stripes. Why a mouse should 
indulge in such a peculiar and bizarre colour scheme is 
another matter; it is sufficient to say here that the Nor- 
wegian lemming (Lemmus lemmus) is a charming and 
attractive little fellow, somewhat like an exceptionally 
pretty little guinea-pig, but whereas it is well known that 
if you “hold a guinea-pig up by its tail its eyes will drop 
out,” a lemming really has a tail, a sadly attenuated one, 
most inadequate for holding it by, as I found out more 
than once, yet a tail of sorts. It is true that when I picked 
a lemming up by its “caudal appendage” it resented it 
bitterly, and it was only the speed with which I dropped 
it into a bag that prevented the lemming using its excellent 
teeth upon my fingers. 

But now to turn from generalizations to what I have 
actually seen of the lemming. During the past spring I 
visited the mountains of Central Norway with the particular 
intention of studying lemmings. The indications of them were 
many and obvious ; indeed, there was every appearance of 
there having been a lemming plague the previous autumn. 
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The retreating snow revealed ground gnawed bare of every 
living leaf or blade of grass, and the stems of the low- 
growing shrubs, such as juniper and dwarf birch, were 
barked to a height of six or seven inches. Lemming nests, 
also exposed by the thawing snow, but, of course, now 
deserted, were everywhere—upon the drier tussocks in the 
marshy valleys between the hills, and under the scanty 
vegetation in the highest hollows of the fjeld-tops. 

At first I feared the lemmings had gone, for a good 
lemming season is often followed by a lean year, when 
these rodents almost disappear. Then you see their rem- 
nants—old nests, mummified lemmings, etc.—but never 
a sign of a live one. My fears were accentuated when I 
noticed many such remains, though I was cheered when [ 
found a freshly killed lemming, a wisp of black and yellow 
fur lying in the sunshine upon a rock, left there, no doubt, 
by hawk or buzzard, for that meant there were some live 
ones somewhere. A little later I met a real live lemming, 
very much alive, judging by its voice. There was a small 
stream which, swollen by thawing snow, raced down from 
the high fjelds as a raging torrent, cutting a deep channel 
through the peaty soil of the mountain valley. 1 had just 
found a place where it was possible to jump across the 
torrent, when vigorous squeaks made me pause. They 
seemed to come from a low-growing bush of dwarf birch. 
Turning to investigate, I soon spied a lemming, in a recess 
where two stones met, squeaking for dear life, and gnashing 
his yellow teeth. 

He was no doubt startled when I jumped across the 
water, and had scuttled off, to find himself in a cul-de-sac 
between the rocks, whereupon, lemming-like, he had turned 
to bay, shrieking “‘ Murder! murder!” with all his might, 
thereby bringing trouble, adventure, and travel upon him- 
self. Had he kept quiet, I should never have seen him, 
but as it was, I straightway proceeded to catch him. He 
did not like the look of me, but backed farther into his 
corner, baring his fine yellow teeth and chattering more 
vigorously than ever. It was an intimidating display, and 
is the attitude invariably adopted by an agitated lemming, 
which does not try to run away when it gets into difficulties, 
but just defies the world. Query, is this defensive bluff 
of use to the little beast ? Does it ever save a lemming 
from kestrel, merlin, short-eared owl, buzzard, hen-harrier, 
ermine, weasel, or fox, all of which creatures are numerous 
on the fjelds and live almost entirely on lemmings. How- 
ever it may be, this lemming’s display of teeth, to say 
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nothing of his language, made me pause for a moment, 
while I found a handkerchief with which to muffle his 
dental outfit. With care and caution I dropped it over 
him, insinuated it about him, and enveloped him in its 
folds, kicking and struggling and squeaking worse than 
ever. He continued to swear while I hurried him back to 
the house, and it was only when he found himself in the 
cage I had brought specially for the use of lemmings that 
his language subsided. Such was the capture of Cob. In 
the afternoon he was joined by Mob. 

Picture a mountain-top, high, barren fjeld, clothed only 
with lichens, a few grass blades, and such Arctic plants as 
the creeping willow and creeping birch, while the winter 
snows linger in far-reaching, unthawed sheets of white, 
and the winds whistle keenly from the north, where frozen 
mountains, far higher than that on which we stand, raise 
crystal tops against the sky, so that they glitter in snowy 
pinnacles like sugared cakes. 

Such was the spot and such the scene when I met Mob. 
I saw her before she saw me, for she was sitting in the 
sunshine nibbling at something, quite unconcealed and 
exposed to the view of passing merlin or harrier. It is 
noteworthy that the lemming, though a most palatable 
little beast and greatly appreciated by all predatory birds 
and mammals, is not nocturnal in its habits and feeds as 
freely by day as at night. My view is that it has to. 
Providence, having endowed it with an insatiable appetite, 
so that it cannot wait for the concealing cloak of twilight, 
compels it to issue forth at all hours of the twenty-four 
and still the pangs of hunger. Goodness! how it eats! 
But of the ravages of the lemming more presently; for 
the moment we are concerned with Mob. She sat there, 
busy eating, until she caught a glimpse of me, and I gave 
a ‘‘ Tally-ho!”’ to hurry her on her way. ‘“‘ Forrad away !” 
I added as she sprinted across the open, with me, beating 
all records for three yards over the fjeld, in her wake. But 
Mob lost her head. Instead of making for her burrow 
beneath a rock, she dashed under some birch twigs, turned 
almost on her back to show her teeth and squeak defiance, 
and was bundled straightway into a small bag that I had 
brought with me for the purpose. An hour later she 
joined Cob, who received her with all the civility a gentleman 
should show a lady. 

But before going on to deal with the history of these 
two, I must say a few words about lemmings in general. 
I found them on this occasion fairly plentiful on the higher 
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ground, those barren wastes where the white lichen known 
as “‘reindeer moss” is the most noticeable feature of the 
vegetation and where life must be one long struggle against 
severe odds. It is these inhospitable regions which are the 
home of the lemming, and its stronghold from which in 
favourable years it sallies forth to raid the richer lowlands. 
For more than half the year it lives beneath the protection 
of the snow, tunnelling far and wide under the all-enveloping 
mantle, and it is only when the summer sun frees the 
heights from the greater part of their snow that the 
lemmings and their doings are brought to light. I saw 
many lemmings at the verge of the snow-drifts, most of which 
made no attempt to bolt, but just sat up and squeaked 
at me. 

What a contrast in temperament and behaviour there 
is between the lemming and its relatives the highly suc- 
cessful voles, especially the British ones. Any one of these 
latter would have kept its wits about it, and, though 
surprised in the open, would have made a swift dash for 
home and safety, darting like lightning to its burrow. 
But Mrs. Mob, as we have seen, lost her head and scuttled 
wildly about ; and the many other lemmings I have hunted 
have either done likewise or sat up and defied me. A 
sudden noise invariably makes a lemming stop and squeak 
angrily. Question, 7s this any help when a bird of prey 
stoops upon one? Does a vision of ferociously bared 
yellow teeth check the onslaught of merlin or kestrel ? 
I am inclined to think it must. If not, the behaviour of a 
lemming is just downright foolishness. However, the lem- 
ming is a silly little coon! Its fearlessness seems to be 
more want of intelligence than anything else. But then, 
as already hinted, more than half its existence—nay, three 
parts of its life—is passed beneath the snow, for the Scandi- 
navian winter begins in September and lasts until May. 
No winged foes can penetrate that deep covering of snow, 
and the only danger comes from those keen hunters the 
stoat—here the true ermine—and the weasel. 

With this long rest from overhead foes, it is perhaps 
not so surprising that the lemming is far from wary, and 
even foolishly bold, racing about in the sunshine in happy 
disregard of watchful eyes, even undertaking long journeys 
from the high ground to the comparatively rich pasture of 
the valleys in the broad light of day. I saw one fine 
lemming on trek about nine o’clock on a June morning. 
Despite the date, there was nothing summer-like about the 
weather, for snow was falling steadily and the heights were 
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blotted out as by a grey veil. I was watching the wintry 
scene from my bedroom window, when something moving 
upon the hill-side caught my eye. A lemming came racing 
down the bank, running boldly across the open, straight 
towards the house. It seemed to be making for the back 
door and came on unhesitatingly, showing no sign of fear 
or nervousness. Thus it reached the doorstep, on to which 
it climbed, and whence it looked around. Then it popped 
under one of the flags, came out again, looked in at the 
back door, turned back, and sat and surveyed the scene for 
a moment—the farmstead, the rapidly falling snow, and 
the ponies, with their tails to the storm and the snow 
powdering their backs. Another second, and the lemming 
was off again, racing from the house towards an outbuilding 
some thirty yards away; but it paused half-way to nibble 
a blade of grass, while the snow fell in white specks upon 
its handsome fur, that glowed richly chestnut and cream 
through the storm. Then it went on once more, past the 
shed, and away beyond it, travelling across a bit of newly 
dug ground, and straight away, as if for the valley. The 
last I saw of it, it was trekking into the distance, with a 
determined air of being off somewhere, but whether it knew 
whither it was going is another matter. 

When urged by numbers and shortage of food, lemmings 
travel extensively, and it is well established that they will 
face and swim across any water that bars their path. I 
can quite credit the stories told of them being drowned in 
the fjords, for they have no fear of water and a strong 
impulse to go straight ahead ; moreover, their lowly stature 
and ground-level viewpoint does not permit them to see 
more than a few inches ahead, so they cannot tell the 
width of the water they come to, but must just paddle 
away and chance the consequences, often dire consequences 
for the brave, foolish little travellers. 

Of course these migratory movements only occur in 
those seasons when the lemmings increase and multiply to 
plague proportions, when they descend from the mountain- 
tops like locusts and eat all before them. No wonder that 
the Norwegian hates and fears the lemming, for dead or 
alive it may be a serious menace. Alive, it eats up the 
grass, the scanty “ keep” on which his half-starved, hard- 
living cattle depend; and dead, it may pollute his water- 
supply. A Norwegian lady staying at the station said that 
the previous year she and a number of other visitors staying 
at an hotel had all been taken ill, some seriously so, and 
this illness was traced to the water-supply, which had been 
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contaminated by the number of dead lemmings that had 
fallen into it ! 

However serious a lemming year may be for the human 
inhabitants of the countryside, to say nothing of the cattle, 
goats, and sheep, there are other creatures that rejoice, 
namely, the birds and beasts of prey. As already hinted, 
they are all partial to lemmings; in fact, it is not over- 
stating the case to say that the carnivorous birds and 
mammals are dependent on lemmings. It is true that 
there are also voles, mice, and shrews, and during the 
summer plenty of small birds, but it is the lemming which 
is the great standby of the hunters, whether winged or 
furred, and when it increases so do they. A lemming year 
means that all the creatures dependent on it wax fat and 
flourish, and likewise increase and multiply. 

The summer and autumn of 1926 had been favourable 
for lemmings, but they had died off considerably during 
the winter (I have said that their remains were to be seen 
on all sides, to say nothing of old nests and their “ runs,”’ 
which were like a network over the hill-sides). However, 
the effect of their abundance was still visible during the 
past spring, when merlins were common, ermines, otherwise 
stoats, were to be seen hunting the fjelds, and harriers 
were a daily sight. And all were busy keeping watch over 
the survivors. As hinted, these were fairly numerous, and 
I had no difficulty in finding further companions for Cob 
and Mob. I introduced a third very handsome lemming, 
but they did not seem pleased to see him. Cob gave him 
a@ warm reception, squeaking loudly and standing up to 
him. They patted at each other with their forepaws like 
boxers, but, so far as I could see, teeth were not used, and 
I did not think their scrapping would lead to any harm. 
Here I must digress for a moment to say that neither Cob 
nor Mob showed any fear of me. Within twenty-four 
hours of being caught they would let me pick them up, 
and even climb on to my hands of their own accord. They 
were quite fearless. And this was not a personal peculiarity, 
for a lemming I had had some twelve months before— 
Johon Hjerkinn of lamented memory—had been as con- 
fiding, and the lemmings subsequently caught behaved in 
the same way. But though Cob was prepared to be friendly 
with me, his good manners did not extend to another male. 
My impression that the scrapping was not serious was a 
mistaken one, for it was too much for poor Chitabob, as 
he had been named. I found him dead, but he made a 
beautiful skin and a nice addition to my series of Norwegian 
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mammals. A female met with no better fate, but whether 
it was Mob that should be blamed in this instance I cannot 
say, but must confess that Cob attacked the strange lady 
in a most ungentlemanly fashion. After these unfortunate 
happenings I resolved to leave Cob and Mob in peace until 
the end of my visit to Norway, when I would try to get 
two more lemmings to bring home to England with the 
first pair. 

Two days before departing I sallied forth on a lemming 
hunt, making for the fjeld-tops above and behind the 
house. It was a wild and stormy day, with three inches 
of fresh snow on the higher ground, so that it was a cold 
and unpleasant walk over the wild moors. Dark clouds 
hurried overhead, seeming anxious to reach the farther 
hills, on which they rested, enveloping the white tops in 
grey mists, while the valleys and lower fjelds showed dark 
purple, almost purple-black, and deep blue under the 
stormy sky. Behind and to the north rose the great points 
of the Snehetta range, to lose themselves in dark swirling 
clouds; and an icy wind tore the vapour from those 
crags, to send fresh clouds racing southwards after those 
hurrying before. As for the wind, oh! it was cold! Never 
shall I forget its icy blast as I breasted the first summit. 
It was not the kind of wind that tempted you to stay and 
look at the view. I hurried down the farther slope, over 
ground where there had been lemmings on previous visits, 
thinking it would be luck if there was one abroad on such 
a day as this. There was never a sign of a lemming, not 
even a trail in the snow. I hurried on over the fjeld, up 
another hill, then down again, crossing deep drifts of old 
snow that was hard enough to bear you comfortably. 
Beyond this was another rise, free of winter snow and 
clothed sparsely with low-growing drawf birch, which, 
despite the fact that the calendar declared the date was 
midsummer, was as yet guiltless of bud or leaf, while the 
powdering of fresh snow might have led one to believe 
that it was really midwinter. 

Here it was that an angry squeak made me look round, 
to see a fine big lemming sitting up in the snow. It turned 
and ran, to dive beneath a birch shrub and bury itself in 
the reindeer moss that cushioned the ground, where I 
grabbed it and dragged it forth by the tail. But my 
lemming was by no means bagged. Its wretched little tail 
was horribly difficult to hold. It was almost impossible 
to keep the bag open with one hand, but despite this, 
despite its wriggles, squeaks, and the menace of its yellow 
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teeth, I tumbled it in at last, when it subsided, protesting 
vigorously, to the bottom of the bag. 

Only a few yards beyond, lemming No. 2 lifted up 
its voice and abused me. A lucky grab and I had it by 
the back of the neck, such a beauty, with exquisitely 
striped fur and teeth even better than those of the first. 
In it went to join No. 1, and their protests rose in chorus 
from the bottom of the bag. I hurried them home to 
be placed with Cob and Mob, introducing them under 
the names of Chitabob the Second and Flipmenob. Why 
such titles? Well, Cob, Mob, and Chitabob were taken 
from a certain poem learnt in the days of my youth, not 
familiar, I hope, to well-brought-up readers of the National 
Review, but “‘ Flipmenob ” was sheer invention. 

Cob and Mob were much annoyed at this invasion of 
their privacy. They advanced and smelt the new-comers, 
and then chattered at them, but Chitabob and Flipmenob 
were too hungry to fight. They had not had anything to 
eat for over an hour, and just turned their attention to the 
pile of grass in the cage and ate and ate like patent 
nibbling machines. 

When I captured Cob and Mob, green food was scarce, 
for the spring grass had not begun to grow, and what 
trouble it was to get them enough to eat. My friend and I 
spent quite a long time each day plucking bits of grass 
for them, searching about the rocks and in sheltered corners 
for the scanty green blades. The Norwegians watched us 
with amused interest, evidently convinced we were very 
mad—harmless lunatics, it might be, but quite, quite daft. 
The grass was now more plentiful, but to get enough for 
four voracious lemmings was no light matter. But Cob 
and Mob did not let the new-comers eat too long, advancing 
aggressively upon them until the strangers turned to defend 
themselves. Cob and Chitabob faced each other, nose to 
nose as if kissing, and then struck out with their forefeet, 
squeaking at the same time, but without any material 
damage being done so far as I could see. The two females 
had a similar tiff, accompanied by much unladylike lan- 
guage. The “kissing”? part of the performance was very 
funny, for their cream-tipped noses actually touched, and 
it looked so affectionate. 

While the ladies were scrapping, Cob and Chitabob had 
taken things quietly, the latter going on eating, but when 
I tried to stroke him he gave a loud squeak, turned almost 
on his back, hit me hard with his paws, righted himself, 
and instantly resumed eating. His one idea in life was 
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food, and yet more food. This made me hopeful that 
I should get all four safely home to England, but this was 
reckoning without Cob and Mob. The next morning Chita- 
bob did not look very well. His appetite was not affected, 
but he had lost his glossy appearance. We were to leave 
the following day, and I began to feel nervous about him. 
The next morning there was no question about it, neither 
he nor Flipmenob were at all ‘‘ the thing.” Cob and Mob, 
filled, no doubt, with righteous indignation at this wanton 
intrusion of their happy home, had given them no rest 
nor peace, but had bothered, harried, and fought them 
until the strangers were quite ill. I took poor Chitabob 
and Flipmenob up on to the fjeld and set them free. Cob 
and Mob would have to travel by themselves, for it was 
obvious they did not mean to have companions. 

After that my friend and I set to work to lay in pro- 
vender for the journey. Lemmings, as has been hinted, 
can eat, and from the Dovre Fjeld to the English Midlands 
is four days’ travelling. We crammed our boot-bags full 
of grass, and then off we went. Poor little beasts, what a 
journey for them! The long rattling and shaking of the 
train ; half a day in Oslo, where horrified porters, on whom 
the word “‘ lemming ”’ seemed to have worse effect than if 
one had said “snakes,” skied the cage to the top of a 
great high stall in the station, for fear any person should 
interfere with it and let one of the mice out; then the 
boat, rolling and pitching across the North Sea; and 
another train journey upon this side. But they stood it 
well, arriving here looking sleek and glossy and showing 
keen appreciation of fresh English grass. 

Now lemmings are supposed to be most difficult creatures 
to keep alive and well for any length of time. I do not 
know of any records of lemmings having been kept long in 
captivity. The previous year I had had one for a couple 
of months, but it died from disease of the liver, due, I 
believed, to living too well on rich English grasses. The 
fare on the fjelds is of the worst, but the lemming’s digestion 
is attuned to this miserable diet. When the migrating 
hordes descend to better things they soon die off, and I 
have no doubt good living is the principal cause. All this 
is mentioned to explain why it is difficult to keep lemmings 
in captivity. They must have plenty to eat or they 
speedily die of starvation, but if too well fed they go 
wrong in other ways. 

To meet the difficulty, or rather to try and meet it, I 
carefully plucked the worst grass I could find—hard, wiry 
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stuff from walls and sunbaked banks—but the lemmings 
had to have a certain amount of ordinary grass from the 
meadows, because one soon exhausts the supply of the 
wiry kind. However, they did not seem to mind, settling 
down quite comfortably to their new life and making, 
themselves at home in the much larger and more com- 
fortable cage that was now at their disposal. They had a 
small wooden box as a sleeping place, and into this they 
carried much dry grass, making a large nest therewith. 
I noted their activity, but paid little heed to it, having no 
suspicion of coming events. That Mob had anything on 
her mind never occurred to me. Why should it? Lem- 
mings are so notoriously difficult to keep alive, let alone 
breed, in captivity, that I never gave a thought to Mob’s 
nest-making ; yet I might have guessed it was a nursery 
she was building up so busily. It was the eighth day after 
the pair arrived in England that I discovered the family, 
then a few hours old. Touching the nest-box produced 
strange small squeaks, at which 1 drew back more than a 
little startled. Mob had distinguished herself by producing 
a litter of young, the first lemmings, so far as I can discover, 
bred in captivity in England. 

After that she was left most carefully alone; no more 
trips to the house to be exhibited to visitors, whether 
admiring or otherwise, but complete freedom from bother 
and worry was the order of the day. As for Cob, I eyed 
him doubtfully. Was he a good father? Could he be 
trusted with the family, or would he devour his son and 
heir and the rest of the children? Poor Cob! Little did 
we guess what a perfect parent he was! Fortunately I 
decided not to interfere, and let the lemmings worry out 
their own affairs. I thought it must be all right because 
Mrs. Mob let Cob sleep in the nest; and this was so, 
for ten days later the babies toddled forth from the nursery, 
when it was Cob who looked after them. 

But this is getting on too fast, and I must go back a 
little, to the point where the youngsters were still lying 
unseen in their snug bed. Even at this early age they 
squeaked vigorously on being disturbed, the same angry 
squeak given by an enraged old lemming. Later, when 
they emerged and I touched one for the first time, it turned 
over, squeaking furiously. It was strange to see this compara- 
tively helpless baby adopting the same intimidating attitude 
and going through the same performance as its elders and 
betters. Evidently the “ squeak-fight ’’ behaviour is typical 
of lemmings of all ages, and is part of their hereditary make-up. 
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What funny little things the babies were when they 
toddled forth from the nest for their first glimpse of the 
world! In pattern and markings they were perfect replicas 
of the old ones—there was the black saddle, the black 
dorsal stripe and side lines, but their buff markings were 
not so bright as in the adults; yet they were quaintly 
pretty little creatures. It was exactly eleven days from 
the time I discovered them that the first two ventured 
out from the nest, when they not only had good coats, 
but their eyes were open, and they were fairly active in a 
babyish, uncertain, toddling fashion. They were about the 
size of a half-grown meadow-vole and somewhat top-heavy 
in appearance. This did not prevent the one scuttling 
after his mother, who was sitting in a corner of the cage, 
getting beneath her, turning on his back, and with all four 
legs flourishing in the air proceeding to help himself to the 
good fare she had for him. 

The next day there were four little lemmings toddling 
about, and this, it transpired, was the entire family. Under 
natural conditions lemmings probably have larger litters 
than this, and judging by the manner in which they increase, 
must breed several times in the course of a summer. Con- 
sidered as a species, the lemming has several handicaps ; 
it is by no means “cute” or wary, and it is a tasty morsel 
in the eyes of many foes, but it achieves success because 
it is so prolific and breeds with such rapidity ; moreover, 
it is an excellent parent. I have mentioned my suspicions 
of Cob. Well, I soon realized that they were unfounded, 
for he not only was allowed to sleep with the family, and 
did so without harming them, but I saw him assisting to 
make up the nest, which by now was a still larger pile of 
dry grass. Yet I was not prepared for the next discovery, 
namely, that he was a loving and careful father and helped 
with the nursery duties. In the case of all the mice and 
voles that I have observed, the male is either quite indifferent 
to his offspring, or antagonistic to them, even attacking 
and destroying them, but Cob was a model of a paternal 
relative. 

The four little lemmings all came forth, toddling feebly 
about and trying to nibble a little grass, sitting up in the 
most elderly, old-fashioned way, until one saw its mother 
and ran after her, to seek nourishment better suited to its 
days and the state of its teeth. It rolled on its back to 
suck, just as the other had done, which enabled the old 
lady to clean it and dress its fur. Subsequent observation 
showed that the young ones always sucked in this position. 
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Meantime the others were still toddling about, when Papa 
Cob came out of the nest and looked about him. Here 
were all the children out of the nursery—really, it could 
not be allowed. He went up to one, caught it by the skin 
of its back, the slack of its breeches so to say, and pulled 
it towards him, when he got a better grip of it, taking it 
by the scruff of the neck, and with head held high, so 
that it should not drag on the ground, bore it right across 
the cage and put it to bed. In a moment he was out 
again, found a second, and took it home. No. 3 had 
joined the fourth, and they were both helping themselves 
at their mother’s side, lying on their backs and sucking 
away as hard as they could. I mention this to show that 
there was no possibility of confusion as to which lemming 
carried the young into the nest—it was the male. As a 
matter of fact I know the two perfectly, Cob being brighter 
and handsomer in colouring, though not quite so big as his 
mate. Well, Cob went up to Mob, seized one of the little 
things and carried it off to the nest, whence he hurried 
back to pull the last from her and bear it off to be put to 
bed with its brothers and sisters. Now was he not a model 
father ? 

Having once found their way into the open, the little 
lemmings did not want to stay at home, and poor Cob 
was kept busy and anxious trying to keep them in. Mob 
did not appear to worry much. She took a good deal of 
trouble making up the nest, but after that did not trouble. 
Even Cob had to give it up, for the family grew so fast 
that in a few more days they were past his management. 
As soon as he carried one home another ran out of the 
other side of the nest, to scuttle around the cage, look for 
grass, and nibble it like a grown-up lemming. 

Another week and they were quite self-supporting, 
when the old lemmings no longer worried to keep the nest 
in repair, though they all continued to use it, papa, mamma, 
and family sleeping together in an amiable heap of yellow 
and black fur. 

At the time of writing the youngsters are half-grown, 
the three being very handsome little fellows (No. 4 
developed a mysterious ailment and died), and are still 
living with their parents, who seem as fond of them as 
ever. They all live in the one nest, from which they 
emerge to eat and eat. Grass is their principal means of 
subsistence, but they like a bit of cheese or a little bread 
as a treat. They are lively sprites, and often play together, 
racing and chasing each other, or engaging in mimic 
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combat, when they stand nose to nose and hit at each 
other, while the more sober parents look on. Cob and 
Mob, who became very faded and shabby when bowed 
down by nursery duties, have now got new outfits and are 
quite spruce and handsome in their winter coats. Looking 
at the family, at these beautiful little beasts, it seems 
impossible they should be representatives of the plague of 
Norway, but such is in fact the case, for that is what the 
lemming is—nothing more nor less than the ‘“ Pest of 
Norway.” 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN DRAMA 


NoTHING can be stranger for a South African than to come 
to England at this time and to find no word in our papers 
even acknowledging his troubles. 

He leaves South Africa at a most poignant moment, 
when all men, white and black, are aware of the magnitude 
of the crisis. All men are discussing and are working for, 
or against, the British tie as exemplified by the flag. He 
arrives here to find complete ignorance of his troubles and 
an astounding absence of news. 

“The Union Jack is a symbol of slavery, an insult 
cries General Hertzog in speech after speech. “‘It has 
been our flag for one hundred and twenty-five years,” 
answer the English and Dutch Colonial-born. And the 
watching native says: ‘‘It is what stands between us and 
bitter servitude and repression.” 

The debates in the Cape Parliament have to be heard, 
or read in full, to be believed. The English, the makers 
of South Africa, and their Dutch colleagues, sit hour after 
hour enduring insult. They are called curs, cads, cowards. 
The gallant Smuts is accused of showing the white feather. 
South Africa is to be 100 per cent. Dutch; anything else 
is intolerable. 

The Labour colleagues of the Government—one is a 
Russian who has adopted an English name and who is 
particularly venomous in his abuse of the Empire—adhere 
to their type in England, and abhor the Empire whose 
protection they claim. 

In the intervals of heated and embittered harangues a 
quiet plea is put forth from the English and their Dutch 
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friends: ‘‘ We only ask for one-quarter of the flag.” “It 
is an insult!” shrieks Hertzog in answer to Smuts, who 
puts this forward. ‘‘ An insult! We are now an inde- 


pendent people!’ He amplifies: ‘‘ We were taken into 
a wicked war in 1914 against our wills. This must never 
happen again.” 

General Hertzog’s father was German, and he openly 
sympathized with the enemy during the war. ‘“‘ The Union 
Jack is a foreign flag,’ he says more than once, and is 
answered by a startled Dutchman: “It has been our flag 
for over a century in Cape Colony.” 

Roos, a Minister, threatens secession; Malan, another 
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Minister, pours the vials of his bitterness over England, 
the British Empire, and, above all, over the English and 
Dutch colonists who wish for the Imperial connection. 
They have the ‘‘ Crown Colony complex.” Patriotic asso- 
ciations are to be suppressed. 

So great is Hertzog’s fever that he is called to order 
daily for his violent and abusive language; he is beside 
himself ; you think he will have a fit; he is like a madman. 

So much for Parliament, now adjourned until Octo- 
ber 14th. Out of Parliament, the whole weight of the 
Government is put to coercing any individual who wishes 
to maintain the Imperial connection. In the early stages, 
all civil servants, teachers, railwaymen, soldiers, were 
threatened with instant dismissal if they attended Flag 
meetings or showed any desire to maintain the Union 
Jack. But now this tyranny can no longer be exercised 
universally, for the entire British population—that is, half 
the white race in South Africa plus the best of the Cape 
Colony Dutch—are heartily and wholly against Hertzog, 
and a new non-party organization has been started to see 
the Referendum through. This organization is run by that 
veteran soldier and great organizer, Sir Charles Crewe. It 
is pulling the whole country together. 

Natal, at meeting after meeting, declares her intention 
of leaving the Union if her flag is pulled down, and the 
watchful north—both Rhodesias, Kenya and Tanganyika— 
look on, anxious to help. 

South African opinion blames the Imperial Conference 
for the violence of General Hertzog’s attack on the Empire. 
**He was provided with ammunition to shoot at us,” say 
the British, and surprise is constantly expressed that a 
Conservative Government, and one containing two of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s sons, should have devoted its energies 
to the disruption of the Empire. Mr. Bruce’s and Mr. 
Coates’s efforts to save the situation are known, and it is 
regretted that they had not sufficient knowledge of the 
South African problem to act effectively. 

A flood of oratory is let loose in the Union ; the Ministers 
speak daily and are answered daily by the spokesmen of 
the Imperial connection. The debates in Parliament are 
amplified. 

Once Hertzog is on a platform and making a set speech, 
he is less personally abusive than in Parliamentary debate, 
though his views remain what they have always been. It 
is not long since he was reported to have called the Union 
Jack “‘a stinking rag.” But this recess he has not repeated 
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that expression, of which he has constantly been reminded 
since he used it. 

It cannot be too often emphasized that Hertzog and 
his Nationalist and Labour following do not in the least 
want to live “at peace’ with their British fellow-subjects. 
They would much rather that “ the foreigners’ went away 
and removed their “foreign” flag. The British in South 
Africa talk about peace. The Nationalists do not, and 
many of these latter propose not only to do without the 
Briton and his flag, but without “foreign” capital, 
although they do not explain how the country will be run 
without it. 

The Irish Free State is constantly referred to as the 
ideal, particularly by Dr. Malan, and it will be observed 
that not only has the present Union Government abolished 
the preferences to Great Britain, but no effort is spared 
to trade with other countries. The effect of the loss of 
the preferences has been quick to take effect, and British 
exports to South Africa have had a heavy fall, as the last 
figures show. 

The British in South Africa know all this, although 
people in England do not; and their whole effort is now 
bent on preserving the Imperial connection and liberty 
under their flag to both races. 

So much for the internal situation. It is a tug-of-war. 
No one can see the end. 

Mr. Amery’s visit has gone off quietly. He has refrained 
from referring publicly to his former views on Empire. It 
was an unfortunate moment for his visit, which has done 
nothing to elate advocates of the Imperial connection. 

Sir Edward Grigg, the Governor of Kenya, on the other 
hand, made a very vivid impression during his brief tour 
in the Union, where he went to study native administration 
and white immigration, and where he was said to be very 
much impressed by the work of the 1820 Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Sir Edward and Lady Grigg were the guests of the 
Union Government, who treated them with marked courtesy 
—courtesy that was fully responded to. But Sir Edward 
Grigg did not fail to give honour where honour was due, 
and at a banquet given to him in Johannesburg, while 
giving due praise to Pretoria’s fine buildings, which are the 
work of the eminent English architect, Sir Herbert Baker, 
Sir Edward spoke of Johannesburg as “one of the wonders 
of the world.”’ And in so speaking he gave praise to those 
who made that great city, to the wonderful mining industry, 
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and above all to Lord Milner, the consolidator of the two 
northern provinces of the Union. 

Sir Edward Grigg’s speech gave great satisfaction to all 
who heard it, and it can have given dissatisfaction only to 
those who try to pretend that South Africa could get on 
without the British element. 

The natives, who have votes in Cape Colony, are now 
organizing their vote. They are very much threatened. 
Legislation of a repressive type has been passed. They are 
uneasy and restless, and the agitators sent over from 
America to unsettle them have an easy task. 

The following translation of a remarkable native poem 
overheard in the Transkei will show what they feel. The 
Transkei is a native territory to which Mr. Rhodes granted 
a constitution which has always worked admirably. So 
far only English Colonial Magistrates have ruled there, with 
native advice, and the Transkei people dread what may 
come to them. We print their striking appeal—prayer, we 
might almost call it—on the next page. 
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OVERHEARD IN THE TRANSKEI 


O our father Rhodes, come to us again, 

For there is trouble and we have need. 

The Freedom you gave us is threatened, O father. 

We were your children ; you saved us from darkness, 

So that we stood upright before all men ; 

But now we are afraid. 

Many voices threaten us and our friends are far off. 

There is trouble and trouble, and more trouble. 

Some tell us to save our people by blood, and they show 
us weapons. 

O our Father, shall we use them ? 

Who will save us now you are gone and there is silence 
across the water ? 

The men who hate and fear us say they are our masters, 

They cry out how they will rule us! 

They want their slaves back in the old quarters ; 

They want to see again the whipping-posts in the yards. 


SOME FURTHER REFLECTIONS OF 
A WOULD-BE DIPLOMAT 


At the age of three I had already mastered the French 
language, so much so that, on being questioned by an aunt 
as to how I spoke French, I was able to reply idiomatically, 
though with a natural modesty: “Comme ci, comme ga.” 
This had the effect of adjourning our further conversation 
in French, sine die. 

It was, perhaps, because I was still supposed to have 
retained a nodding acquaintance with the French language 
(the nodding having taken place at Wixenford and Eton), 
that I had been sent to Germany as the first step in that 
brilliant career as a diplomatist which was intended for 
me. It now became necessary that I should renew my 
acquaintance with the language of my nursery and early 
schoolroom days. From the Quai d’Orsay it is not far 
to the place to which I was sent; but it is a far cry back 
again from that place to the Quai d’Orsay, if in this 
name we understand, not a railway station, but the Dodona 
of Diplomacy (London being its Delphi). 

St. Avertin, in the Department of Indre et Loire, is a 
little village, embowered in trees and possessing vineyards, 
on the outskirts of Tours. It is reached conveniently by 
an electric tramway, after which one mounts a steepish 
hill, at the summit of which is a walled property extending 
to some few acres, chiefly of vineyard. A peasant trudges 
up the hill, almost at my side, giving me surly salutation. 
Over the wall it is possible to descry the blossoms of the 
many-yoked wistaria, which hang around the window of 
my bedroom-to-be. I arrive alone. I am greeted, firstly, 
by Madame, who happens to be at the entrance gates. 
She enjoins upon me that I must restrict myself to addressing 
her husband as ‘‘ Monsieur ’’*—not, I gather, as “‘ Old Bean,” 
“Fruit,” or “Skin.” Monsieur advances. He suffers 
slightly from lameness, as also I. We are immediately 
good friends. He seems always to laugh and joke. Yes, 
he is Gascon, explains Madame; they laugh, they joke, 
they brag. It is going to be fun here, I see. What is 
this? Ah, it is an English pupil—‘“‘le baron.” I do not 
quite gather why this absurd specimen is called a baron, 
except that he goes about in slippers in the middle of the 
day. Lucus a non lucendo. However, he is “le baron.” 
Here is ‘‘ Pouf,” the big dog, that looks mangy but isn’t. 
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Here also is “‘ Deeck,” a collie dog. Here, too, is Alec— 
another pupil, Scots. Later I am myself christened “ Pitre ” 
(i.e. buffoon or jackass), though, in order that I shall not 
show signs of jealousy of the baron, or haply for the saving 
of the mark, I am raised to the dignity of ‘‘ le comte Pitre.” 
Becomingly, I 


stand apart, and murmur low, 
O God, be merciful to me, a fool. 


We make a tour of the property. Ah, there is Francois, 
wearing, not slippers, but clogs. He is the gardener and 
tends the vineyard. He has just picked all the grapes, 
and there is a butt full of wine in process of fermentation. 
Frangois complains of curious pests, which burrow under- 
ground in the kitchen garden and eat the roots of his 
lettuces. He shows me one; it has the appearance of an 
animated tie-clip, with powerful forceps for jaws. They are 
called courtiliéres, says Francois, unconcernedly eating a 
raw snail. 

We discover the tennis courts. Lizards run across the 
walks and scuttle in and out of the trellis work of the vines. 
These grapes are for eating, and these peaches, and these 
nectarines. It is very hot. The sister of Monsieur is 
staying with us now. Monsieur loathes his brother-in-law, 
who is a stuck-up fool of a man, with long, pointed, yellow 
button boots and the hair parted down the back of his 
head. Du reste, he has a paunch, and his face is covered 
with beads, partly perspiratory and partly pachydermatous. 
He does not understand a joke. We laugh at him behind 
his back. Thank goodness he is returning shortly to Paris. 

In front of the house are thick lime-trees, pollarded so 
as to give a good shade in summer. It needs it, for the 
thermometer has stood at over 100 degrees in the shade 
all day. Under these we sit and read for hours the 
entrancing saga of D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis ; or the fabulous tale of the Count of Monte Cristo ; 
or of the interminable penitence of Jean Valjean; or the 
Contes Drélatiques of Balzac; the Curé de Tours; or the 
short novels of ‘‘Gyp.” In the evening it cools with 
an almost audible contraction, and frogs pipe on leaf and 
croak on flagstone. It is very heavenly. 

At the evening meal, if Monsieur has been away all day, 
he is ready to recount to us once again, especially if there 
has been a fresh arrival, the story of his never-to-be-for- 
gotten visit to Scotland, in which we gather that he suc- 
ceeded in bringing down a rocketing pheasant out of the 
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clouds of Ben Nevis. The story starts with an account 
of the forest country through which one passes between 
Dover and London, proceeding with a description of the 
unbelievable immensity of the latter city. It then works 
itself up, by dramatic stages, to the final climax, enforced 
with bangs upon the dining-room table, “‘ Voila, pan //! 
un beau faisan.”’ 

It is now the turn of someone else to recount the day’s 
doings, and Monsieur, having hitherto monopolized speech, 
develops a consciousness of this. “‘ Allez, allez,” he cries, 
‘“‘ racontez-nous quelque chose. Ou étes-vous allé? Qu’est- 
ce que vous avez vu? Dites-nous.”’ He turns to the wilting 
dunce among us. This is a tale which proceeds at a more 
leisurely pace, though the end is not for that the less 
dramatic. An extremely backward pupil, and one afflicted 
with a nervous stammer, is drawn as if by mesmerism into 
the breach. What has he seen, what has he done in Tours 
this afternoon? Where has he been? Oh! (Monsieur 
says ‘“‘Oh!” very well in the English manner.) “Oh! 
chez Potin? Aoh!” Eventually it turns out that, having 
gorged himself stiff at Potin’s, he has proceeded to post 
some letters. It is all very laboured and excessively 
tedious. But the plum is still to come. He had occasion 
to pass across the Square. “ Ya-as.”’ (This from Mon- 
sieur.) We listen breathlessly in a homicidal silence. The 
wretched youth is under the impression that he is describing 
the affecting scene of a simple French courtship. “Il y 
avait deux jeunes gens, gut faisaient l'amour sur un banc.” 
(Tableau!) “C’est & étouffer de rire,” is the comment 
of Monsieur, when the howl of laughter has subsided. 

Thereafter we become more joyous, and, dinner over, led 
by Monsieur, we join in a little chorus, which goes: 


Voila du bon fromage au lait, 
Il est du pays de celui qui I’a fait. 


Celui qui |’a fait est de son village 
Ah! mesdames, quel excellent fromage. 


Voila du bon fromage au lait, 
Il est du pays de celui qui I’a fait, 


and so on, ad infinitum. Another of these interminable 
little pieces consists in the following specimen of recitation, 
delivered with great bombast. 


C’était en mil huit cents quarante. Les pirates calabrés ravageaient le 
Calabre. Le p’tit Napoléon, assis sur une botte de paille, dit, ‘‘ Pierre, léve toi, 
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et racconte nous une de ces histoires qui firent trembler le monde.” A ces mots 
Pierre se leva, éternua, crécha, se moucha, et commenga en ces termes. ‘‘C’était 
en mil huit cents quarante .. .” 


The date is 1904, and the youths gradually develop 
automobiles of various descriptions. Alec has “ une voiture 
Renault, de dix chevaux.” We visit successively all the 
castles in Touraine—Plessis, Montrésor, Montfaucon, Loches, 
Amboise, Saumur, Ussé, Langeais, Azay-le-Rideau, Chau- 
mont, Chenonceaux, Chinon, Blois, and Chambord. Not 
exactly, however, in this order. Dermot McCalmont and 
his friend Bridgeman, later of the F.O., pass through 
Tours in a vast Georges Richard Brasier; and I am 
of the party that dines sumptuously at (I think) the 
Couronne d’Or at Blois, returning by moonlight along the 
banks of the Loire, shooting cats with a revolver out 
of the back of the car. In general, I am enthralled with 
the history of ancient places, and I love to see the shrine 
of Agnes Sorel, the prison bars of Philippe de Comines, 
historian of France, the wooden cage of the Cardinal de la 
Balue, the murder chamber of the Duc de Guise, the poison 
chamber, and even the poison cupboards, of ‘‘ the Medici,” 
the rack at Saumur, the oubliette at Chinon—last castle 
of an English king—the little red roofs of Poictiers, that 
recall so many things. But this is not a guide-book, and 
there have been other wars in France. 

I developed ‘‘ un quadricycle Peugeot ’—in other words, 
a “dentist’s chair’—in which my passengers on these 
various expeditions were Gethyn, who later was to pass me 
an Avro pilot at Shotwick near Chester, and Whitaker, of 
the Sicilian family, who earned fame as an elephant hunter 
in Africa and as a compiler of laborious dictionaries in 
Chinese Turkestan. At times I walked to the nearer castles, 
as Chenonceaux and Langeais, when the quadricycle “ était 
resté en panne,” and I did the thirty miles from Chinon 
to Tours in two days, the walk taking us through the great 
Forest of Chinon. 

This was the great era for motoring, and there was a 
glamour about these early days which it is difficult at this 
date to recapture. ‘‘ Une voiture de course de deux cents 
chevaux ”—a Darracq—paused in the main street of Tours 
about eight in the evening. It would reach Paris before 
dark. The populace was enthusiastic, and, fumbling at 
the buckle which held down the enormous bonnet, gave 
evidence of how vividly its imagination had been stirred. 
In my lesser way I did the circuit de Touraine with M. Louis 
Loste of the Paris company of the “ pneus”? Dunlop. I 
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think we arrived back with a sheep on our radiator, or at 
any rate some wool. At about this time I had a postcard 
from my friends in Frankfort saying that they had witnessed 
the Gordon Bennett race. For the real thrill of motoring 
one should read the early record of this racing, published 
privately in a single volume by the R.A.C., but not now 
easily obtainable. 

My sojourns in France were not so lengthy as those in 
Germany, for it became necessary to put in “terms ”’ chez 
Scoones, the great “‘crammer” for diplomacy, in Garrick 
Street, just opposite the jewellers, D. and J. Welby, whose 
portals were always crowded on the sultry afternoons with 
all the beauty of Belgravia and Mayfair, come to have its 
pearls re-strung. Was it possible, I ask you, to do Latin 
prose in face of such distraction ? Besides, one is supposed 
to have learnt Latin prose at one’s private school, and 
there are limits both to utility and to endurance. Thus 
are the finer spirits lost to diplomacy and squandered upon 
Fleet Street. 

Quite close to Scoones’ there was a print-shop, which 
displayed in its window a print of the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815, with Castlereagh and Metternich, Wellington and 
Talleyrand in heroic attitudes. I gather the Duke of 
Wellington was saying, “Gentlemen, we are not here to 
create difficulties, but to overcome them.” However that 
may be, I promised myself this picture as soon as I should 
have passed into the Diplomatic Service, and I thought it 
would go well between my two smaller prints, of Wittgen- 
stein and Pozzo di Borgo, which attachment to my future 
profession had led me to acquire. Wittgenstein I believe 
to have been an unsuccessful General, mentioned in his own 
dispatches, and Pozzo di Borgo the inventor of macédoine 
de fruits. : 

Scoones had written to me one day pointing out that 
in my letter to him each of the five paragraphs in the 
letter commenced with the majescule “I.” But, in com- 
punction for this valid criticism of my style, he presented 
me with a volume of his own compilation entitled Four 
Centuries of English Letters, which, he assured me, had 
secured unsolicited commendation from Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Scoones, a wizened little gentleman, of great reputation 
in his world, was distinguished principally through his 
lectures and notes upon European History 1780-1880, and 
through his enormous repertory of obscure French words 
and passages for translation. His historical notes included 
short biographies of half a hundred statesmen and the 
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same quantity of soldiers and generals, and the contents 
of seventy-two treaties, besides monographs upon all the 
principal questions. 

The Reverend A. Dawson-Clarke was a man of a different 
stamp. Large, even massive, he reminded one of Dr. 
W. G. Grace. His task was instruction in mathematics 
and geography. If his pupil loathed one of these subjects, 
it usually happened that he liked the other. And he was 
certain to like Dawson-Clarke. ‘‘TakE IT DOWN” was 
an expression, having reference to notebooks, which made 
the rafters ring and the gas flicker, when any new geo- 
graphical fact swam within his ken, or when he was about 
to describe minutely the sources of the Nile or Rhine, 
thereafter tracing the course of these rivers, through water- 
fall and cataract, past towns and the junctions of tributaries, 
in their passage to the sea. I was very partial to geography, 
and there is hardly a corner of the world which, through 
the agency of Dawson-Clarke, is not indelibly photographed 
upon my mind or murmurous in my ears with the cavern- 
voice of his exhortation. 

In our linguistic instructors we were singularly for- 
tunate ; after, that is to say, Scoones had got rid of him 
who was so unable to keep order in his class-room that 
ink-slinging and personal insubordination and rudeness 
were the order of the day, reminding one of earlier days 
in Third Form at Eton. However, it was the man himself, 
and he was not liked. 

Monsieur Turquet, most charming of Frenchmen, Herr 
Heine, good and gentle, a little proud and shy, a little 
moth-eaten—do you not deserve your mead of praise ? 
And the young Spaniard, with the cheery salutation, ‘* Que 
tal ? que hay de nuevo?” Your reward cometh not alone 
from the victors in the Games. There are those also who 
have been unsuccessful. 

And now let us pass from Scoones’ for a space to the 
Paseo de Salamanca in the little seaside resort of San 
Sebastian, where lodged the bluff though aged David Nutt, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul for that place, with the 
family into whose care was now entrusted my advancing 
youth. What kindly people, who must insist upon admiring 
the photographs of my family and of my home. “ Un 
véritable chateau!” is the comment on the latter, and 
when I produce my father’s likeness, ‘“‘ Quel bel homme, 
ah, quel joli homme! Tiens, et sa mére. Voyez, c’est la 
mére de Monsieur Keppel.” And then they look at me, 
but are too kind for disparagement. 
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The bay of San Sebastian is called La Concha, and is 
like a little shell, in which one can bathe as in a warm 
bath, because it slopes up very shallowly with golden 
sands and the sun warms the water. On either side of the 
narrow entrance to this bay is a steep hill or bluff, not 
innocent of British graves, but rather glorying in these 
with a mild ostentation, as one who has something honour- 
able to show. Between this bay and a further estuary lies 
the “old town ” of San Sebastian, with its narrow passages, 
closing inwards skyward, in a house in which lived my 
Spanish tutor, rejoicing in the name of O’Meagher, which 
he inherited as descendant of one of those Irish who 
fought so freely in the Carlist wars. Muy gordo, that 
is, extremely fat and stertorous, and broadcasting the 
suspicion of drink on a wave-length of his own, he was 
nevertheless a very finished scholar and philologist, and 
what he did not know about the Basque language and its 
controversy is not written in any book. We studied 
Spanish with great zeal for several weeks, until there came 
a time that there was a message left for me to the effect 
that the Sefior was indisposed and would I come back in 
three or four days’ time. With these hiatuses in my 
studies—for they were recurrent—I had to be content; 
but, upon my reappearance, the poor man was so humble 
and despondent and ashamed that I continued to like and 
even to retain respect and a species of affection for him, 
feeling that this was a case of the spirit being too strong 
and the body much too weak. You could not help feeling 
fond of this poor old piece of wreckage, with its scholarship 
and its mortal failing, and its immortal soul still content 
to inhabit so dilapidated an earthly tenement. 

The train, on the way to Madrid, emerges from a tunnel, 
only to cross a chasm and to plunge incontinently back 
again into a tunnel. Eventually one arrives at Madrid. 
In the Prado I put Velasquez easily first in point of interest. 
I say nothing of Goya or of Murillo, though I know the 
former has a great vogue and has been, so to speak, “ dis- 
covered.”” There lacks, however, the extraordinary interest 
which makes it possible to look at Velasquez’ pictures for 
hours together. This interest is of that speculative kind 
which William Blake also arouses. Stand, for example, in 
front of the Venus of Velasquez. It is embarrassing to 
stand in front of this picture and to gaze very earnestly 
at this undeniably beautiful body. But do you notice 
that the artist has contented himself with the reflection of 
her face, which is the key of the mind? Is not this almost 
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a supreme delicacy in thought? Or is the truth that her 
face was plain and her mind vacuous? One could ask a 
lot more questions, but it is embarrassing to stand for long 
in front of the Venus of Velasquez. 

From Madrid I travel southward to meet my parents, 
who are staying at the Siete Suelos at Granada. I see the 
Court of the Lions, the Hall of Boabdil, the Garden of 
Lindaraja, and I fall sick of a fever, so that I am not able 
to accompany my parents to Seville. I am with them 
again on the downward journey to Algeciras, when we 
have an observation car on the rear of the train, and Colonel 
and Lady Victoria Dawnay are of the party, and we pass 
through a belt of cactus country, and then through cork 
woods, to the beautiful garden of the Reina Cristina, 
whence we return to England in the P. & O. in company 
with £100,000 in Australian gold. I find I can just lift 
a box containing £10,000 off the ground; but then I can 
also hold a double iron pig in my arms, 

Another time I return by a steamer from Bordeaux to 
London. There are many travellers on board, some in the 
wine business, others in various lines, We discuss Tariff 
Reform. They are all Free Traders, I am for Tariff 
Reform. Now I am a Free Trader. We break the journey 
at Southampton. There are bananas being unloaded from 
the R.M.8.S. Orinoco. It is a beautiful August evening 
as we steam up-Channel, and the lights of Deal and all the 
other places make a little fairyland. 

It is curious that the most important instruction I ever 
received in French was imparted to me hardly a month 
before I sat' for my exam. It was given me by a 
young lady of no more than twenty-two. She said: “In 
your French prose you follow too much the English practice 
of cutting out words which are not entirely indispensable 
to the sense.” She gave a few examples of her meaning. 
“French is an intensely logical language, and does not 
permit this kind of ellision. In fact, we tend rather to 
expand our sentences than to curtail them, and I think 
you will find that in French composition this is a good 
rule.” I passed, not discreditably, in French. 


ARNOLD KEPPEL 


A NEW THEORY OF THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 


INTEREST and wonderment have from the earliest times 
surrounded the flight of birds, an interest which in very 
recent times has been quickened by the development of 
mechanical flight. Books dealing with the flight and habits 
of birds are constantly appearing before the public, and 
articles on flight, migration, and so forth have become 
regular features of newspapers, magazines, and _ scientific 
journals. Public interest seems, therefore, to be thoroughly 
aroused on all matters connected with birds, and the 
supply of teachers keeps pace with the growing demand 
for information. .The writer has himself been keenly 
interested in flight for some years, and in consequence 
of this interest a very considerable study has been devoted 
to ornithological books, articles, and scientific treatises 
on the flight factor in birds, particularly as this affects the 
phenomenon of migration. 

It must, however, be acknowledged at the outset that 
the writer’s detailed and specialized knowledge of birds is by 
no means extensive. While perhaps able to distinguish a 
finch from a butcher-bird, he finds it difficult to distinguish 
the various species of the finch family one from another, 
and on one occasion at least he has mistaken a beautiful 
greenfinch in her nest for a goldfinch. This ornithological 
ignorance is only mentioned because it has a bearing upon 
the qualifications of a layman to discuss with his ornitho- 
logical and scientific betters such questions as flight and 
migration. 

In that very remarkable book, The Reign of Law, the 
late Duke of Argyll discusses the immutable nature of 
Law in the physical universe, and in referring to “ The 
First Law of Motion” in particular, he writes on page 111 
as follows : 


“Like many other laws of the same class, it was 
discovered, not by looking outwards, but by looking 
inwards; not by observing, but by thinking. The 
human mind... by careful reasoning . . . is able, 
from time to time, to reach now one, now another, 
of those purely Intellectual Conceptions which are the 
basis of all that is intelligible to us in the Order of 
the Material World.” 


Here, then, is some warrant for a layman to pit his 
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thinking against the observation of specialists and scientists 
and to contrast the conclusions reached by the two totally 
dissimilar processes. 

Before passing to the subject-matter of this short 
article—the flight of birds—the writer would like to pay 
his insignificant tribute to the philosophical aspect of this 
very remarkable book. It seems to have all the elements 
of a classic, combining as it does extreme simplicity of 
diction, brilliant analysis, and deduction, with a nobility, 
humility, and awe which contrast strangely and refreshingly 
with much of the unintelligible jargon and mumbo-jumbo 
which masquerade to-day as “science.’’ With extraordinary 
clearness the Duke of Argyll analyses the nature of Law, 
showing that all physical laws, and indeed spiritual laws, are 
the bricks and mortar, so to speak, of Design and Purpose, 
and as little capable of utilizing themselves, or of arranging 
themselves towards one another in such a manner as to 
produce the infinite number of natural phenomena that we 
see around us, or the infinite variety of character to be 
found in human beings, as are the letters of the alphabet 
capable of arranging themselves into a great Epic poem. 
Laws, in fact, are, or should be, servants. They can never 
be law-givers as the materialists would have us believe, and 
their immutability is, as he well illustrates, a necessity of 
all design and order in the seen and the unseen world. 

From the foregoing it seems to follow that the failure 
to detect and understand a Law which is operative in any 
phenomenon of nature must lead to a complete misappre- 
hension of the whole subject to which this Law is applicable. 
If the Law is a basic matter upon which all sound con- 
clusion rests, a misstatement of this Law, or the overlooking 
of it, becomes a major false premise, and in the National 
Review it is not necessary to emphasize the deadly nature 
of a false premise upon which a vast edifice of philosophy 
and conjecture is raised. This point is well brought out 
by the Duke of Argyll on page 55: 


‘“We must cast a sharp eye indeed on every form 
of words which professes to represent a scientific truth. 
If it be really true in one department of thought, the 
chances are that it will have its bearing on every 
other. And if it be not true, but erroneous, its effect 
will be of a corresponding character; for there is a 
brotherhood of Error as close as the brotherhood of 
Truth. Therefore, to accept as a truth that which is 
not a truth, or to fail in distinguishing the sense in 
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which a proposition may be true from other senses 
in which it is not true, is an evil having consequences 
which are indeed incalculable. There are subjects on 
which one mistake of this kind will poison all the wells 
of truth and affect with fatal error the whole circle of our 
thoughts.” 


Here we must leave His Grace as a true and sound 
philosopher and pass to his reliability as a scientist 
and a specialized “‘ observer,” and in doing so it is of interest 
to recall his belief that it is by thinking, not by observing 
(the method too exclusively employed by scientists), 
that truth is usually perceived. It is no discredit to the 
Duke of Argyll, as a thinker, that in his own person as a 
“* scientist ’ and an “‘ observer” he throws a startling light 
on the truth of his wise philosophical dictum.* In Chap- 
ter III he passes from the nature of Laws to their application 
in practice, and proceeds to use his specialized study of 
birds and his “observation” of flight to exemplify and 
expand his philosophy of the immutability of these Laws, 
and to show these Laws in operation for the benefit of 
his readers. 

One of his ‘* Laws,” however, he has determined by 
hearsay or by that “observation” against which he 
shrewdly warns us. In discussing the various forces which 
a bird employs, and with which it has to contend, he states 
again and again that the force of the wind on the outspread 
wings of the flying bird is one of the governing factors in 
flight, and a few quotations will suffice to exemplify this 
vital point. 

Speaking of the soaring of birds when a wind is blowing, 
he states on page 149: 


“Gravity is ceaselessly acting on the bird to pull 
it downwards ; and downwards it must go unless there 
is a countervailing Force to keep it up. This force 
is the force of the breeze striking against the vanes of 
the wing.” 


Again, on page 161, discussing flight generally, he says: 


‘* When a strong current of air strikes against the 
wings of a bird, the same sustaining effect is produced 
as when the wing strikes against the air. Consequently 
birds with very long wings have this great advantage, 

* It is noteworthy that in scientific circles the late Duke of Argyll is regarded 


as a thinker of little merit, though as a “‘scientist’’ on the question of flight, 
he is regarded as an authority. 
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that with pre-acquired momentum they can often for 
a long time fly without flapping their wings at all. 
Under these circumstances, a bird is sustained very 
much as a boy’s kite is sustained in the air. The 
string which the boy holds, and by which he pulls the 
kite downwards with a certain force, performs for the 
kite the same offices which its own weight and balance 
and momentum perform for the bird. The great long- 
winged oceanic birds often appear to float rather than 
to fly. The stronger is the gale, their flight, though 
less rapid, is all the more easy—so easy indeed as to 
appear buoyant; because the blasts which strike against 
their wings are enough to sustain the bird with compara- 
tively little exertion of its own, except that of holding the 
wing vanes stretched and exposed at proper angles to the 
wind.” 


Further examples could, if necessary, be given from 
this chapter on the flight of birds which would exemplify 
his belief—a belief he raises to the dignity of a Law—that 
a bird extracts pressure from the winds in which it is flying. 

Before passing to an examination of this “ Law,” it 
should be said at once that the misapprehension of the 
Duke of Argyll in 1867 seems to have been shared by the 
world of science of his day. In view of the searching 
criticism to which this book subjects the theories of Darwin, 
it seems incredible that this chance of retaliating on his 
critic would have escaped Darwin had he been aware of his 
opportunity. At the same time it must be said that had 
the Law of Currents been known to the great naturalist 
and his enthusiastic disciples, many of their pet theories 
would have appeared, even to themselves, shaky, if not 
altogether untenable. The writer has elsewhere * drawn 
attention to the statements of prominent scientists and 
ornithologists written within the last few weeks which 
are not only similar in import to paragraphs in the book 
under discussion, but which in some cases reproduce the 
Duke of Argyll’s explanations almost verbatim, showing 
that the Reign of Law is a book well known and 
still regarded, with respect to flight, as authoritative by 
scientists to-day. Two recent examples, out of the great 
supply available, may well be given to illustrate the 
continuing ‘“‘ scientific” ignorance of a perfectly simple 
Law. Writing in The Times of March 27th, an anonymous 
writer, under the title “Birds in Rough Weather—Dis- 


* Discovery, September 1927, British Association number ; October 1927. 
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comfort and Danger,” makes the following extraordinary 
and uncontradicted statement : 


“Though birds have the mastery of the air, they 
dislike strong winds ; and this is comprehensible from 
the structure of their plumage. Their feathers slope 
backwards, so that they must face the wind to escape 
not merely the discomfort of rumpled plumage but a posi- 
tive danger. Birds’ flight-feathers are elaborately hooked 
together, so as to allow them to strike the air as one 
flexible vane. A violent gust from behind must some- 
times be strong enough to tear web from web, and make 
the bird an almost flightless cripple. Add to this, the 
sharp wrench at the root of the quill which such a buffet 
would give, and we need not wonder why we see most 
birds shirking conflict with a gale, or at their skill in 
hiding in rough weather.” 


Here speaks the anatomical specialist, and here is revealed 
the ever present danger of extremely specialized observation 
and reflection, no matter how accurate or “scientific.” 
From mere anatomical structure the author of this article 
makes broad and sweeping deductions about the habits of 
birds, which, to put it very soberly, are misleading. This 
ornithologist repeats Professor Patten’s error when he says 
in another place in the same article: ‘they are careful to 
face the wind either on the wing or at rest.” 

Professor C. J. Patten, M.A., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of 
Anatomy, Sheffield University, in an article in Discovery 
entitled ‘‘ Researches on the Flight Factor in Birds,” states : 


“Without proportionate weight the necessary 
momentum gathered as the bird proceeds under way 
would not be sustained. An aerial creature lighter than 
air would pass into space uncontrolled like a helpless, 
hapless balloon.” 


This statement exemplifies this scientist’s belief that the 
action of the “ wind ”’ on airships is greater than its action 
on aeroplanes, birds, or butterflies. The belief is, of course, 
erroneous. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
statements quoted are not isolated statements. The ideas 
which they contain run through all scientific books, articles, 
and letters on flight and migration, and the writer has 
nowhere seen any contradiction of the beliefs which they 
embody or of the deductions and conclusions to which they 
inevitably give rise. ‘‘The Brotherhood of Error” in fact 
persists. 
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The general misapprehension about the flight of birds is 
this: No bird or machine can extract any pressure from 
the movement of the medium in which it is supported and 
operating. This simple fact, which may well be called 
the Law of Currents, was enunciated briefly and to the 
best of the writer’s ability in a letter to the Spectator of 
November 20, 1926, in the following words : 


“A bird in flight feels only a dead calm so far as 
wind pressure is concerned. It feels neither the force 
nor the direction of the wind except possibly a 
momentary sensation if, in the immediate region of 
the relatively minute area the bird occupies, a sharp 
variation in speed or direction of the wind occurs. 
In the open and unobstructed spaces of the atmosphere 
it is doubtful if such variations obtain.” 


Now this simple little fact has a bearing upon bird life 
in general, and from the writer’s point of view upon 
migration in particular, out of all apparent proportion to 
the simplicity of the fact, and some explanation of the 
significance may not be out of place. A bird flying against 
a strong head wind, even a wind of gale force, feels nothing of 
the pressure of this wind, neither does it feel the pressure 
of a gale blowing in the same direction as the bird’s direction 
of flight, nor yet of a wind at an angle to its direction of 
progression. To a bird in flight there is no such thing as 
“wind,” the bird being, in fact, in a dead calm so far as 
pressure is concerned. This being so, the idea that the 
“wind” has a relation to the outspread wings of a bird in 
any way analogous to the action of ‘‘ wind”’ on the sails of a 
ship, or of steam on a turbine, is entirely erroneous. Air- 
borne bodies, whether giant airships, aeroplanes, albatrosses, 
tiny birds or butterflies, become an integral part of the 
medium in which they are operating, and must be exactly 
in harmony with the movements of that medium in precisely 
the same way as a submarine in a current or a fish in a 
river is at one with the water in which it is submersed. 
The expressions ‘“‘a following wind,” ‘‘a head wind,” or 
“‘a side wind,” so often used in the newspapers and else- 
where in connection with birds and machines, have no 
meaning. These so-called winds are in reality currents, 
and their movements, relative to all air-borne bodies, are 
always precisely nil. A bird (or butterfly) feels only a 
draught exactly equal to its own speed of flight through 
this moving medium—a draught always, and for all time, 
from right ahead, between its eyes and on its beak. Though 
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the bird feels no pressure of wind, the effect of these rapid 
currents is overwhelming. 

Let us take a swallow with a flight capacity through 
the air of 50 miles per hour. Assume three conditions of 
the atmosphere in which it is flying: 


(a) A calm—that is to say, still air. 
(b) A favourable current of 40 miles per hour. 
(c) An adverse current of 40 miles per hour. 


Assume the bird to fly for twenty-four hours on a course 
which renders the current, if flowing, to be directly favour- 
able or adverse. With these simple assumptions—assump- 
tions which can be varied infinitely to meet all cases of 
flight or migration—we arrive at some remarkable 
discrepancies as to the ground covered in each case, though 
the distance through the moving air is exactly the same 
in all cases. 


In case (a) the bird covers 50 x 24 = 1,200 miles over 
land or sea. 

In case (b) the bird covers (50 + 40) x 24 = 2,160 miles 
over land or sea. 

In case (c) the bird covers (50 — 40) x 24 = 240 miles 
over land or sea. 


Thus in one day the direction of what we call the wind, 
but what is in truth a pressureless current, affects the 
bird’s horizontal translation by no less than 1,920 miles. 

In face of such figures it is strange to find distinguished 
modern scientists stating that birds elect to fly head to 
wind. In reality, though “wind” is the governing and 
overruling factor in bird migration, “election” does not 
enter into the question. Space does not permit of developing 
the subject in any detail, and for the present the writer 
must content himself with asking any readers who may be 
interested in the matter to vary the three assumptions 
made in any way they like. He ventures to think that 
they will find the results of their chosen examples—examples 
selected to fit the flying powers and habits of any particular 
species of migratory or non-migratory bird—surprising and 
illuminating, especially when they bear in mind that the 
bird is always flying in what feels to the bird a dead calm. 

There is, however, another matter of interest which is 
the second aspect of the Law of Currents. 

It has been noticed that reference is continually made 
to the preferences of birds for facing the wind. Since birds 
do not feel the wind, they cannot tell from what direction 
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it is blowing, and they can therefore have no preference 
or election in the matter, and indeed seldom do face the 
wind on the wing except when arriving at their destination. 

A bird heading continuously for a given spot in space, 
nearby or distant, and flying through an air-current, can 
arrive at its destination in one way and in one way only, 
and that way is exacily and unconsciously head to wind. 
It seems likely that the supposed preference of birds for 
flying head to wind has been deduced from the fact that 
when birds arrive at their journey’s end they always are, 
in fact, approaching from leeward, the time when they are 
subject to observation. An analogy is to be found in a 
boat crossing a tideway. Experienced men, women, or 
children, in rowing to make a particular rock or landing- 
place through a tide or current allow for the current and 
steer a suitable course which is not the direct course for 
their destination. In fact they exercise reason. On the other 
hand, a small child or a foolish person continues to head for 
the point he wishes to reach, with a result that he rows an 
unnecessarily long distance, and if he reaches the desired 
point at all before he is exhausted, he reaches it exactly 
bows on to the current. These two aspects of the Law of 
Currents will be found to throw a very remarkable light 
on the habits and powers of birds, and will provide, it is 
believed, a clue not only to the mystery of migration, but 
to many other mysteries as well. Temperature rules the 
winds, as it mainly rules all physical phenomena, and as it 
undoubtedly rules the lives of the north and south flying 
migrants, and reflection shows that temperature gives 
rise to the necessity, at the same time as it supplies the 
means, for certain birds to pass from northern to southern 
climes and vice versa. 

It seems abundantly clear that if the Law of Currents 
is overlooked or not comprehended, entirely false ideas 
must inevitably become established as to the means by 
which birds accomplish their extraordinary Odysseys. 
Memory, recognition, calculation, errors of judgment, and 
other attributes of pure reason grow to be regarded as 
the natural attributes of birds, whereas if certain unchanging 
laws of dynamics (as they effect movement in a single 
moving medium) are carefully considered, and if we assume, 
as common sense, observation, and the weight of ornitho- 
logical opinion entitles us to assume, that birds have the 
inherent power of “‘ sensing ”’ the exact position of a particu- 
lar spot in space such as an old nest, haant, or resting-place 
on passage, no matter how distant, it is found at once that 
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birds, flying insects, and fishes, that is to say all single 
medium creatures, must, with respect to flight or swimming, 
be machines in the strict sense of the word, with life, the 
great imponderable, as the natural fuel-supply. The simple 
quantitative Law of dynamics which the writer has 
endeavoured to enunciate and apply rules out the possibility 
of recognition (the sheet anchor of biologists) as an aid to 
birds on passage, and for this simple reason. Birds can never 
exactly retrace the aerial path of a former passage owing 
to the instability of what we call the wind. 

When birds in flight are recognized as perfect machines 
devoid of all understanding—understanding being inap- 
plicable to navigation in a single moving medium when 
out of sight of known leading-marks—and the Laws 
governing their movements in space are exactly understood, 
many, if not all, of the mysteries of their movements on 
the wing are within sight of being brought within the 
boundaries of certain knowledge. 

Let us take, for example, the extraordinary death-roll 
among birds. Suppose a small bird to be bound on a 
journey across the sea of 100 miles. Suppose it to have a 
non-stop flying capacity of 180 miles and a speed of flight 
through the air of 30 miles per hour. Suppose again that 
the ‘‘wind’’—that is to say, the bodily movement of the 
air in which it is flying—to be 20 miles per hour, a mere 
breeze. Suppose the bird to be heading for a given spot in 
space, an old nest or bush. 

With these assumptions, which can be infinitely varied 
to meet the infinitely varying conditions which birds 
encounter, we arrive at some rather remarkable con- 
clusions. 

If the air-current is exactly favourable, the bird will 
make good over the land 50 miles per hour (its own speed 
of flight + the speed of the current), and after two hours 
of flight the bird will arrive at its destination fresh and 
strong with four hours’ natural fuel supply remaining in 
its body. Reverse the current, however, and the bird will 
make good over the land 10 miles per hour (its own speed 
of flight—the speed of the air-current), and after flying for 
its maximum capacity of six hours it will fall into the sea 
40 miles from its destination, having flown 180 miles through 
the moving air in what appears to the bird a perfect calm. 
If the air-current is at an angle to the direct course from 
the point of departure to the bird’s destination and remains 
constant, the resultant course of the bird can still be 
exactly calculated, and life or death are matters entirely 
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depending upon the speed and “fuel supply” of the bird 
and the direction and speed of the air-current which it 
encounters on its voyage. The instability of the winds, 
however, gives a measure of the death-roll among birds. 

The arrival of the male birds before the female in 
certain species can almost certainly be accounted for by 
comparing the weight or possibly wing-spread of the males 
and females. On page 327 of The Descent of Man, Darwin 
discusses the phenomenon of the regular advent of the 
males before the females during migration, and this regular 
occurrence is a matter of constant remark among naturalists 
at the present time. But birds of a particular species and 
weight must maintain a certain speed of flight to avoid 
“stalling,” and the heavier bird, or the bird with a slightly 
larger wing-spread, must travel faster than its mate. The 
charming characteristics of gallantry, which it is now the 
fashion to impute to birds, will thus be found to be more 
romantic than correct ; mechanical Law, not sexual kindliness, 
being the compelling influence; the thoughtfulness being 
characteristic, not of the machine, but of its Designer. 

Innumerable bird mysteries approach solution when we 
bring their habits on the wing, their comings and goings, 
into the Kingdom where the Natural Law of dynamics 
reigns, and where free-will, that is to say the supernatural 
(in the strict as opposed to the superstitious sense) can have 
no place. 

In conclusion, the writer would ask any of those who are 
interested in the question to consider the all-governing and 
all-pervading nature of “wind” on bodies navigating and 
operating in it. A little study will show that the winds of 
the world, governed like all natural phenomena mainly by 
temperature, provide barriers and moving platforms between 
certain portions of the globe which demarcate for all time 
the territories to which certain species of birds are confined 
and to which others have access. The barriers are mainly 
in northerly and southerly directions, the North-east 
Trade wind being an apt illustration. This permanent 
wind of 30-40 m.p.h., which excludes utterly all South 
American birds from access to Europe and Northern Africa, 
must have led to the extinction of countless millions of 
European and North African birds which had the misfortune 
to be drawn into its irresistible stream. It is difficult to 
account for the surprise which the writer has seen expressed 
at the occasional appearance of European birds in the Cape 
Verde Islands. Such birds were the lucky few that drifted 
over these Islands in the North-east Trade current. They 
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became indigenous for the same reason that Sefior Franco and 
other airmen would have become indigenous had they not 
elected to pass on to South America in this mighty south- 
western stream. On the other hand, wind provides for 
certain powerful but non-hardy fliers, like swallows, a moving 
platform on which to pass from temperate northern latitudes 
to temperate southern latitudes, and vice versa, when a fall 
in the thermometer below a certain temperature renders 
their passage essential for the preservation of life. Easterly 
and westerly over great land masses in the northern hemi- 
sphere, the winds, like migration, are very variable and 
largely incalculable, though near the equinoxes the winds 
have a definite trend which corresponds with the very 
variable migrations. 

A study of the wind charts of the world, variously 
coloured to clarify the picture, will, it is believed, prove 
more illuminating and convincing than the various evolu- 
tionary ‘‘ Laws,” such as the “ Law of Dispersal,” upon 
which it has become the habit to rely for explanation of 
species, variations, migratory habits, and environment of 
birds. 

Law is unseen, but “observation” is only applicable 
to that which is seen. Things seen are temporal and often 
deceptive, but unseen Law is eternal and therefore change- 
less and true. 

B. A. 
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THE LAST ADVERSARY OF TARTUFFE 
A NOTE ON PIERRE LOUYS’S POSTHUMOUS BOOK 


THE announcement that a hitherto unknown work by Pierre 
Louys is to be published shortly has, as might be expected, 
set Paris in a state of eager expectancy. No writer since 
this century began has had the power, unaided by interested 
efforts of a publisher, to arouse such an amount of personal 
and subjective interest among the French intellectual world 
as the creator of Aphrodite and Bilitis; yet no man ever 
made less effort to excite such attention. What is still more 
unusual is that even to-day, two years after his death, there 
is practically nothing on record in regard to the man apart 
from the writer. Those who knew him best have jealously 
maintained silence about him, and the veil covering his 
origin and his personal circumstances remains unlifted. 

Pierre Louys was one of the rare and exclusive deities 
of spiritual France. His genius blossomed early, and his 
creative period was limited to a mere dozen or so of years, 
and ended nearly twenty years before his actual death. In 
1889, when only nineteen, he founded La Conque (the conch, 
a sea-shell), one of those exclusive literary reviews that 
every young generation produces in France. La Conque’s 
contributors were restricted to men of the calibre of Leconte 
de Lisle (the founder of the ‘‘ Parnassians”’), Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Maeterlinck, Jean Moréas, and our own Swinburne 
(who sent to it, for the judgment of his peers, poems in 
English, in French, and in Greek). Only a hundred copies 
were printed of each of La Conque’s eleven numbers—there 
were to have been twelve, but the funds, as usual, gave out— 
and these to-day are priceless. 

When he was twenty-three Louys took Paris by storm 
with his Chansons de Bilitis, which he presented as a transla- 
tion from the Greek. The delicacy and finish of his style and 
his masterly treatment of his subject won him the immediate 
worship of the then very active Decadent school, and have 
since been universally recognized. The censorious, of course, 
shrank shy of him, but much of this aloofness was neutralized 
when portions of the ‘“‘ songs’ were set to music—and such 
music !—by the youthful Debussy. The composer of Pelleas 
and Melisande, however, owed much more to Louys than he 
could ever repay in this way, for it was largely through his 
intimacy with the poet that the composer acquired the 
culture that his almost illiterate brain, at the beginning of 
their friendship, so strangely lacked. 
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Debussy, in fact, may be said to have been the spiritual 
child of Louys. It was Louys who guided his earliest foot- 
steps in reading, and inspired in him that sureness and delicacy 
of judgment which the musician eventually attained. It 
was in Louys’s flat in the Rue Grétry, close by the Opéra 
Comique—“‘ the most dreadful theatre in the world” they 
called it—that many of Debussy’s airs were first heard, fresh 
from his unformed soul, as he nervously improvised at the 
harmonium, amid the enchanted twilight silence of Louys 
and his brother-poets. 

The relation between the decadent poet and the (at first) 
crude, slow-witted, food-consuming creator of rare music 
was a curious one. Louys was the patient teacher and guide 
who slowly brought the latent genius of the composer into 
full yield; Debussy, full-blooded and rejoicing in animal 
appetite, was the delighted companion of Louys and his 
other intimates in their restless all-night wanderings from 
one café to another, and through brasserie after brasserie. 
It was through their common love for Debussy, by the way, 
that the close friendship of Louys and d’Annunzio began. 

Louys was still under twenty-five when, in 1896, he sprang 
into world-wide fame with the publication of his Aphrodite, 
which has since gone into endless editions and promises 
long to continue to be accepted as a modern classic. In 
Aphrodite Louys painted a vivid picture of Alexandrian 
meurs at the beginning of the Christian Era. The book is 
entirely pagan, and every scene is etched in with the loving 
hand of the perfect craftsman. La Femme et le Pantin and 
Les Aventures du Roi Pausole, which followed in 1898 and 
1900 respectively, brought added laurels to his fame; but 
they also, for all practical purposes, marked the close of his 
creative period. Louys’s only other published volumes, 
Sanguines (1900) and Archipel (1904), were merely selections 
from brief articles published from his pen by the Paris 
Journal. 

At the same time, the value of these articles must not 
be underrated. Louys wrote only intermittently for the 
Journal, and as the spirit moved him. But Paris is so 
constituted—unlike, almost certainly, any other city in the 
world—that the unheralded appearance of any article from 
Louys’s pen could always be counted upon to increase that 
day’s sales of the newspaper by many thousands of copies. 
Clemenceau has a similar hold on the Paris public. I 
remember mornings during the war, prior to “‘ The Tiger’s”’ 
triumphant return to the head of affairs, when, by reason of 
some particularly forceful and convincing article of his, 
every copy of his paper, L’Homme Enchatné, was bought 
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up from the kiosks along the boulevards before ten in the 
morning. ‘The pen, in spite of the inroads of sordid com- 
mercialism and the all-pervading intrusion of the Jew-spirit 
of merchandising, has still its magician’s power in France. 
Clemenceau and Louys are merely two out of scores of 
instances in confirmation of the fact. 

Thus, if we include his two volumes of newspaper articles, 
it was to be assumed that Louys laid down his pen at thirty- 
four, the age when most men are at the height of their pro- 
ductive powers. The circumstances that brought about this 
early cessation of creative effort have never been made clear, 
and possibly never will be. The “ jealous hand” that kept 
everybody, with one or two exceptions, away from the poet’s 
death-bed may perhaps furnish a solution to the mystery, 
but this is doubtful. 

It may be that Louys’s marriage, which took place 
midway between the publication of Sanguines and Archipel, 
was a powerful factor. His bride was a daughter of José 
Maria de Heredia, the master of the modern French sonnet, 
whose verse equalled in finished beauty his son-in-law’s 
perfect lyrical prose. Or it may be that Louys’s renunciation 
of further immediately productive work was deliberate, and 
that, as has been suggested, he cut himself free from the 
world and its tumults in order to learn those “ hidden 
things’ spoken of by the Imitation, which was always his 
preferred guide and of which he possessed many of the 
rarest editions. Or it may be that, like de Musset, although 
he made no published allusion to anything of the kind, he 
found that the pace at which he had taken life had proved 
too much for his never very robust frame. 

Balzac once said: “‘I am dying as the result of ten 
thousand cups of coffee.” Pierre Louys might equally have 
confessed: “‘I am dying from the effects of 750,000 cigar- 
ettes,”’ for he once pleaded guilty to having smoked an average 
of sixty of the same brand of cigarettes a day for thirty- 
five consecutive years. In any case, it is more than probable 
that the excesses of all kinds that characterized his creative 
period had weakened his powers, and that it was these that 
brought on, when he reached forty-five, the malady that 
inflicted upon him the ten long years of suffering that ended 
with his death in June 1925. 

Now, like a bolt from the blue, comes the news that 
publication is imminent of the important fragments left 
by Louys of a story which he had planned, as far back as 
1896, to follow Aphrodite. These fragments. consist of the 
first two of the intended three parts of his novel Psyché, and 
of a mass of autographical documents which will reveal many 
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interesting details of the manner in which this master of 
lyrical prose achieved his effects. The forthcoming publi- 
cation of Psyché was announced many times. On one occasion, 
I fancy, it was actually “ billed”? on the Paris hoardings as 
about to appear in serial form in one of the newspapers. 
For some unknown reason Louys dropped the project 
entirely at that time, and did not take it up again until 
nearly ten years later—and then only to leave the work 
unfinished at perhaps its most curiosity-exciting stage. Its 
intended dénouement, like that of Dickens’s Edwin Drood 
and other uncompleted books, will probably remain a subject 
of controversy as an unsolved literary problem. 

The circumstances of the present publication are curious. 
After Louys’s death the manuscript, as the author left it, 
was purchased by its present possessor, M. Armand Godoy, 
for the sum, it is stated, of 75,000 francs. The first part of 
it has just been reproduced in facsimile, in its entirety, in a 
number of the review called Le Manuscrit Autographe, which 
is devoted to reproductions of this kind and to the publica- 
tion of original verse. The work will ultimately appear in 
ordinary printed form and also in translation. 

The remarkable manner in which Pierre Louys combined 
supreme artistic conception and literary craftsmanship with 
sheer systematic matter-of-fact methods of work renders 
the series of notes intended for his private use, which he 
carefully preserved and left behind him with his manuscript, 
of exceptional interest to all who write or are interested in 
the author’s art. These notes, moreover, reveal the actual 
genesis of Psyché. 

One of the documents indicates that the theme of Psyché 
was vaguely developed in Louys’s mind as early as 1896, 
immediately after the appearance of Aphrodite, and that he 
originally intended to entitle the work Séduction. Another 
sets forth Louys’s original rough draft of the story (which 
will be made clear when the summary of the plot, which I 
give later, is read) : 


I. The departure and the arrival. 

II. The week in spring. 
III. Artistic and literary conversations. 
IV. Nisy: the past. 

V. Voluptés. 
VI. The return. 


The outline of his plot Louys sets forth as follows: ‘“ He 
loves her in I and II. She tries to hold him by ITI, IV, and 
V. He escapes from her by VI. After III and IV, scenes 
in Paris, perhaps as fully developed as the two parts.” 
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Once having conceived and jotted down his ground-plan 
as set forth above, Louys seems next to have settled the 
names he will give to his characters. His method then was 
to fix almost to a line the amount of text to be devoted to 
each section of the story and to the total work. 

On another sheet Louys gives evidence of the care which 
he, like other stylists, took to find exactly the right word to 
convey his thought. This particular sheet is headed with 
the name “ Aracoeli ’’—Louys, like a certain English drama- 
tist, had a happy gift for finding charming names—and 
from this it is obvious that he was seeking a word exactly 
to describe the coloration of the strange, feline, Asiatic girl, who 
is one of his dramatis person#. The list of adjectives written 
down by Louys reminds one of the palette of a painter who 
is in search of an elusive shade of colour: basané, bronzé, 
brilé, bruni, brundtre, bise, bistre, fuligineux, notrdtre, noirci, 
obscur, foncé, noisette, fauve, havane, tanné, teinté, alezan, café, 
café au lait. The choice Louys made is seen from the 
manuscript text of his completed portrait : 


Aracoeli n’était pas si foncée que la chronique voulait bien le dire. Une heure 
apres son arrivée, lorsque, au sortir du bain, elle se montra nue comme ses dieux 
Vavaient faite, Aimery lui dit qu'elle ressemblait a un chat de Siam : la robe fauve 
et quelques détails noirs. Sa coleur était exactement havane clair, ou plus exacte- 
ment le ton Broca No. 29, pour parler le langage des ethnologues. 


In his final manuscript sheets Louys was stubbornly 
opposed to allowing erasures or other corrections to be seen. 
Whenever, in “reading over,” he found modifications 
necessary, he almost invariably made a practice of rewriting 
the whole sheet. Many of the pages of Psyché were thus 
rewritten as many as a dozen and in some cases fifteen 
times. As a rule he carefully preserved sheets on which 
he had made corrections, and it is to be hoped some of 
these will be reproduced in facsimile, to show his successive 
revisions of his text. Many of these rejected sheets are 
eloquent of the persevering labour undergone to attain the 
apparently spontaneously smooth and flowing rhythm which 
makes Pierre Louys’s limpid prose such delightful reading. 

Another habit of Pierre Louys was to keep a kind of 
daybook recording the detailed progress of his work. Thus 
a sheet attached to the manuscript of Psyché reveals that he 
actually took up the book in earnest in 1906, four years 
after his marriage and some time after he was generally 
regarded as having ceased production. This sheet shows 
that the draft of the first of the three parts into which 
the book was to have been divided was written entirely at 
Biarritz, in the period between July and September 1906, 
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and that parts of twenty distinct days during those months 
were devoted to producing the hundred-and-nine manuscript 
pages thus completed. The second part, consisting of a 
further eighty sheets, was written at Tamaris during twelve 
days in September 1907. No record is available as to when 
Louys again took up his task and penned the few remaining 
sheets that exist, and which form the opening of his third 
and final part. 

The privileged few who have seen the manuscript of 
Psyché are enthusiastic in their verdicts, both as to its 
matter and its form. The story, in spite of the mythological 
title given to it in place of its originally intended one of 
Séduction, has an inimitably Parisian and contemporary 
setting. It is, in sum, a symbolic fantasy on the world-old 
theme of ‘‘ Lui et Elle’’—of the man’s irresistible ardour, the 
woman’s hesitating but eventual absolute surrender, of his 
inevitable satiety and of her equally inevitable inassuageable 
pain and heartbreak. 

Aimery is a poet, who is surprised by Psyché—which is 
the baptismal name of Madame Vanetty, a delicious but 
deserted girl-wife of twenty—doing good by stealth amongst 
the poorest of the poor in the purlieus of Belleville, the 
submerged East End of Paris, whither she has gone on a 
similar errand. The youthful pair fall head over ears in love 
on the instant. It is spring-time in Paris, and Aimery insists 
that she shall join him the same evening at the Gare d’Orsay 
and leave with him for his chateau in Brittany. ‘‘ You are 
mad !”’ she insists. 

Then, scenting her danger, she rushes home in a nervous 
panic and throws herself exhausted on her bed. Shall she 

. can she resist ? Must she surrender? She is free; her 
marriage is a farce, her husband lives far elsewhere. She 
loves Aimery uncontrollably—yet still... While she is 
hesitating distractedly, her most intimate friend—a clear- 
brained, logical French-woman—arrives and worms out poor 
Psyché’s secret. Mme de Jaulgonne sets the pros and cons 
bluntly before her friend, and urges her to consult her 
confessor. The helpless woman goes to the priest, and lays 
the whole case before him. The abbé, at the close of a 
delightfully naive conversation, counsels Psyché to have her 
trunks packed for immediate departure from Paris in the 
opposite direction to the poet’s. Unfortunately, coming 
in from Passy to reach her own station, her car has to pass 
the Gare d’Orsay at the moment when she knows Aimery 
is waiting for her in a railway carriage filled with flowers. 
. . . Half an hour later, scarcely knowing why, Psyché 
finds herself being whirled towards Brittany in the express. 
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In the midst of their roses and raptures the modern 
Psyché one day imprudently wanders into the poet’s for- 
bidden study, where she reads upon his desk one of those 
wonderful little poems of which Louys possessed the secret. 
Psyché, ma seur, Aimery had written: 


Psyché, ma sceur, écoute immobile et frissonne. 

Le bonheur vient, nous touche et nous parle & genoux.... 
Plus tard, 6 ma Psyché, quand les nuits étrangéres 

Auront passé sur vous qui ne m’attendrez plus, 

Quand d’autres, s’il se peut, amie aux mains légéres, 
Jaloux de mon prénom, toucheront vos pieds nus, 

. . . Rapellez-vous qu’un soir, couchés sur votre couche, 

En caressant nos doigts frémissants de s’unir, 

Nous avons échangé de la bouche & la bouche 

La perle intarissable ot dort le souvenir... . 


Like her pagan original, poor Psyché Vanetty suffers instant 
bitter punishment for her careless curiosity. The manner 
in which Pierre Louys describes this poignant moment is 
eloquent of his artistry : 


From the beginning of the third line Psyché paled. ‘“‘ This fragile love”... 


“Later”... ‘‘ When you are no longer awaiting me”... ‘‘Others’”’... 
“‘Remind yourself that one night” ... ‘‘The souvenir” ...? The paper 
trembled in her white hands. ‘‘O, it is not true! ...Itis not he!... He 
did not write that! ...’’ Then an agonizing pain pierced her breast. She 


sank to the floor, her arm on the table, her eyes on her arm, shaken with sobs, 
for ever captive in the grip of her woe. And weaker, more feeble than if she had 
spent her tears on the ashes of her lover, she muttered in her bewildered voice : 
“* He loves me no longer! . . . Already, mon Dieu, he no longer lovesme!”’. . . 


The second part of the story ends on this note, and with 
it the manuscript of Pierre Louys’s unfinished book ; for the 
thirty or so lines of text that follow, as the opening of the 
final portion of the romance, give no clue to the intended 
dénouement of this dainty and tender work. 

Claude Farrére, himself an admirable fellow-craftsman of 
the dead writer and the intimate friend who was with him 
till the end, is perhaps alone in a position to reveal how 
Louys intended his last book to end. This he is to attempt 
in a few notes that will follow the facsimile reproduction of 
the manuscript. But what woman who has ever loved will 
need the aid of any man to suggest what the ending of 
Psyché’s adventure must inevitably have been ? 

Pierre Louys was too sure an artist not to have been 
true to life in his last romance. ‘“‘ He was the last and the 
most engaging adversary of Tartuffe,” said of him the 
Minister, M. de Monzie, who spoke, in the name of France, 
at his funeral at Passy ; and he added: ‘I salute his remains 
with the same homage that I would have offered to a godson 
of Ronsard.” BaMPTon Hunt 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


SomEewuart to the surprise of many of us, there is to-day, 
in many quarters, a reappearance of an old controversy 
which we thought dead and done for; the controversy, 
namely, between Science and Religion, or—to use the terms 
of the American combatants—Modernism and Fundamenta- 
lism. And, Religion being for non-Catholic Westerners an 
affair centering in the Bible, we may use the old terms, 
Science and the Bible. 

People in general are interested in Science. They listen 
eagerly to Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor Julian Huxley 
when they expound their views by wireless. It may be 
doubted whether they would listen to a theologian or to 
a professor lecturing on the Bible. But this falling off in 
Biblical interest is regrettable. How has it come about ? 
I believe that my own particular studies in a new field of 
science have enabled me to reach a position which is a 
compromise, or half-way house, between the two hostile 
camps; a position from which the truth that is in both 
extremes may be seen. There is always some truth in any 
opinion that is honestly held and found to be helpful. 
Where there are violent differences, the way to resolve 
them is usually to isolate the essentials in each, and to 
regard the non-essentials as not proven or relatively unim- 
portant. The essentials in each case will be found to 
show no inconsistency one with the other. They will be 
harmonious. ‘They will present different parts of Truth. 

One obvious cause of the modern lack of interest in the 
Bible is the immense increase of reading matter. When 
the Authorized Version appeared in 1611 there were no 
newspapers and very few books. The first newspaper to 
appear in this country was published in 1622. Nowadays 
there are newspapers everywhere; while, as to books, so 
many are published that it is impossible to read every- 
thing on even one subject in which we may try to specialize. 
The flood of printed matter is overwhelming, and the Bible 
is submerged. 

But there is another reason for the neglect. The last 
eighty years have witnessed a great increase of knowledge. 
More progress has been made in that period than in the 
first eighteen hundred years of the Christian Fra. It is 
curious to remember, for instance, that there was no improve- 
ment in methods of locomotion and communication, from 
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the time of Julius Cesar to the introduction of steam- 
propelled vehicles early in the nineteenth century. In 
A.D. 37, Caligula hurried home from Britain to become 
Roman Cesar; it took him twelve days. In 1834, Sir 
Robert Peel hurried home from Rome to become Prime 
Minister; it took him twelve days. No improvement in 
eighteen hundred years! And now we travel at a mile 
a minute or more; while as to communication we are in 
almost instantaneous touch with the ends of the earth. 

This is the result of applied science. But the increase 
of human knowledge has had other effects also, altering 
our idea of the universe in which we live. Until the six- 
teenth century the earth was thought to be suspended 
motionless in space, with the sun, moon, planets, and stars 
revolving round it once a day. This Ptolemaic astronomy 
was the astronomy believed in by the Church Fathers who 
created the system of Christian Theology. Then came 
Copernicus—1473-1543—-who found that the movements 
of the heavenly bodies were more easily explained by a 
heliocentric theory. This was confirmed by Galileo and 
others, aided by the telescope, which came into use in the 
seventeenth century. We now know that the sun is about 
92,000,000 miles from the earth. From the sun to Neptune, 
the outermost planet in our system, the distance is nearly 
3,000 million miles. If a shell were fired in a straight line, 
from one side of Neptune’s orbit to the other, it would 
take 500 years to get across. Yet this distance—the 
diameter of the solar system—is insignificant in comparison 
with the distances of the stars. The shell which would 
take 500 years to cross the space occupied by our sun and 
the planets, would take nearly two million years to reach 
the nearest star. So, although the solar system is itself 
in motion, travelling at the rate of thirteen miles a second 
towards a point in the constellation Hercules, there is no 
immediate danger of a collision. 

Star-distances being difficult to manage in miles, a 
handier system is adopted. If we watch a man hammering 
something at a distance, we see the blow fall before we hear 
the sound. If we are 400 yards distant from the striker, 
the interval of time will be one second; sound travels about 
400 yards per second, though the speed varies a little accord- 
ing to the amount of moisture in the atmosphere. Light is 
immensely quicker than this, its waves being in the ether, 
not in the air. If we could see a man strike a match 
186,000 miles away, we should see the flame one second 
after it came into existence. From the sun, light reaches 
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us in eight minutes ; from the nearest star it takes 4} years. 
Accordingly the distance of this star is said to be 44 light- 
years. Its distance in miles is 22 billion—i.e. 22 with 
twelve noughts after the figures. But although it is the 
nearest star, its light is faint, for it is comparatively small. 

There are only about thirty stars which are known to 
be within 100 billion miles of the solar system. The more 
distant stars of the Milky Way are at least 100,000 billion 
miles distant, or 17,000 light-years. Our sun is near the 
centre of our universe, which is a collection of between 
2,000 and 3,000 million stars or suns, spread over such a 
space that light takes 50,000 years to cross it, travelling at 
the rate of 186,000 miles a second. I say “our” universe, 
because some astronomers believe that the spiral nebule 
are other universes, at distances beyond our computation. 
The difference between the universe as seen by a twentieth- 
century astronomer, and as seen by the various writers of the 
literature composing the Bible, is immense. The heavens 
declare the glory of God in far more tremendous fashion 
than ever before. They are inconceivably greater than 
they were thought to be by the writer of the nineteenth 
Psalm. They necessitate a new God—a greater one than 
any Thor or Jehovah. 

To return from the dizzying star-distances of the 
astronomers, to the more manageable solar system, and, 
indeed, to our own earth. There are several theories of 
its origin, but anyhow it is reasonably certain that our 
planet has been much hotter than it is now. As it cooled, 
the water-vapour condensed, seas and rivers came into being. 
Rain washed down solid matter which was carried into the 
sea, forming the sedimentary rocks. Low forms of life 
began to appear, gradually becoming more complex. Two 
branches diverged, becoming the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. About a million years ago a being who can 
be called human had arisen, with a brain perhaps equal 
to that of the lowest races now existing. Here we reach 
the possibility of actual evidence from fossils. The oldest 
human bones hitherto discovered were found in Java in 
1894. This individual lived probably half a million years 
ago; his height was 5 feet 7 inches, he had a low forehead 
and a brain two-thirds the size of that of civilized man. 
Other later fossils show a steady improvement on the Java 
man, the skull increasing in size and taking on a better 
shape. But progress was slow. Man was only half awake. 
Aischylus describes primitive man as ‘“ beholding, they 
beheld in vain, and hearing, heard not, but, like shapes 
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in dreams, mixed all things wildly down the tedious time, 
nor knew to build a house against the sun, nor any 
wood-work knew, but lived like silly ants beneath the 
ground, in hollow caves unsunned.” 

Contrast this picture with the position of civilized man 
to-day. He has discovered many hidden forces of Nature, 
and is learning to use them more and more. He has 
harnessed electricity to his chariot, and makes the ether 
carry his messages. With telegraph and wireless he has 
annihilated distance, and with submarines and aeroplanes 
he has added to his navigable kingdom the depths of the 
sea and the heights of the air. He is conquering diseases, and 
there is good hope that very soon—if he can conquer war 
also, and be enabled to devote all his energies to social 
betterment—there is good hope that human life will be 
healthier and happier than it has ever been before. 

It is inevitable that this increased knowledge of the 
universe should bring about a change in our conception 
of the Creator of it. No tribal God of the Jehovah type 
will satisfy us now; God is something much greater than 
that. 

Turn now from Science to the Scriptures. Reading 
them in the light of modern physical science, we may perhaps 
have difficulty with the miracle-stories. But probably not 
many people are left who regard the Bible as verbally 
infallible, and consequently the miracles need not be taken 
as literal facts. No doubt some of them are myths, or 
poetry—for example, the standing still of the sun for a 
whole day, in order that Joshua might have daylight for 
the killing of more Amorites—men, women, and children. 
But, on the other hand, it is likely that some scholars have 
erred on the side of disbelief in regard to other miracles. 
Some of these events have lately begun to seem possible 
enough. Modern science is finding that many strange 
things happen, even now; and the fact suggests that we 
had better keep an open mind concerning many records 
which we have thought incredible. For instance, the 
Gospel miracles of healing are almost paralleled by the 
marvels of psychotherapy in the hands of qualified doctors 
to-day. And what might be possible to a Personality of 
the spiritual stature of the central Figure of the Gospels, 
we do not know. These things may have happened. We 
cannot say that the evidence for any ancient occurrence 
can be brought up to the standard of modern requirements, 
and consequently there is room for different opinions ; 
but the present position is that some of these wonderful 
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events are seen to have been not impossible or altogether 
incredible. 

But the value of the Bible persists, whatever may be 
thought of the miracle-stories. It is the record of the 
development of the religious consciousness in a race specially 
gifted in that direction. The Greek of those times was 
pre-eminent as artist and philosopher ; the Roman developed 
the practical side, standing for law and military efficiency. 
To the Jew it was left to supply the religious element. 
And this religious consciousness, this spiritual perception, 
may well be a genuine way of arriving at truth. The intel- 
lectual is not the only avenue. Intuition, inspiration, is a 
real thing. Science and religion are not opposed; cannot 
be opposed, if we seek truth and good in all possible direc- 
tions. Science seeks to know, by its own methods; religion 
seeks enlightenment of another kind, enlargement of the soul 
in another direction. We are many-sided beings, capable of 
many kinds of activity and expansion. 

The Bible, then, records the development of a nation’s 
religious consciousness over a period of 1,000 years or more. 
It is a growth; the Old Testament in particular is a growth. 
Its earlier part contains old songs and legends, some of 
them derived from earlier Babylonian, or at least non- 
Israelitish, sources; then there are the laws, some of them 
barbarous, but we must not forget that our own ancestors 
hanged men for stealing not many years ago. Then there 
is history, in Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and a book of 
philosophic poetry which we call the Book of Job—one 
of the most magnificent epics in literature. Then there 
is a collection of Hebrew hymns, written during a period 
of several hundred years; we call it the Psalms. Then 
come the prophetic books. A prophetis aman whois specially 
endowed with the religious sense. As the artist sees beauty 
where others miss it, and can then show it to the world, 
so the prophet has an eye for moral and religious values, 
and the power to present them vividly to mankind. Pro- 
phets raise, for instance, the popular conception of God. 
At first God was thought of as a magnified man, with 
attributes like those of the men of the day. In primitive 
times an angry man could be appeased by gifts, and the 
most welcome gift was a supply of tasty food. It was 
natural that primitive man should argue that God could 
probably be appeased in the same way; hence sacrifice of 
beasts—burnt offerings, and the like. The prophet—the 
man of vision, with a higher conception of God—says, on 
the other hand: “ Wherewithal shall I come before the 
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Lord, and bow myself before the high God? Shall I come 
before Him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old ? 
He hath shown thee, O man, what is good: and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” ‘That text was a 
favourite one with Thomas Henry Huxley. 

Some of the prophets even reached the great conception 
of God as father. Isaiah says: ‘‘O Lord, thou art our 
father; we are all thy people.’ But he was a severe 
father. Moreover he was father of the Jews only. He 
was their God, and was not interested in the Gentiles. In 
the New Testament we have a higher revelation of God 
as a loving Father, and that all, Jew and Gentile, bond 
and free, are His children. The life of Jesus, lived in the 
continual realization of that thought, shows us what might 
be possible if human nature could more fully absorb and 
manifest the Christ-Spirit. That way lies peace, individually 
and nationally. ‘“‘ Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you.” 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me: for [am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” 

We have made much progress in knowledge, but we 
have not yet got past the moral and spiritual teaching of 
Christ. We are, indeed, still far from living up to it. 
Perhaps we shall never be able to live up to it; but most 
of us at least regard it as a desirable ideal and as the highest 
teaching yet given to mankind. 

Admittedly the huge extent and the overwhelming com- 
plexity of the universe as understood to-day do make the 
idea of a personal God more difficult. The powerful Intelli- 
gence which may reasonably be supposed to lie behind and 
to be energizing through this vast material frame of things, 
seems too immense, too greatly superhuman, to be personal ; 
to have human qualities, in howsoever magnified a degree. 
But for those who feel thus, and who have little or no religious 
sense or intuitive awareness of spiritual reality, there comes 
in a compensatory idea, arising out of that very scientific 
knowledge which has caused the trouble. The doctrine of 
evolution has replaced that of sudden creation; sun and 
planets have slowly condensed, man has slowly grown up 
out of lower forms of life. But this very idea suggests the 
possibility of further progress. Death certainly seems to 
end the progress of the individual. But does it? Belief 
in an after-life is widespread, both in space and time; may 
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it not, after all, be true? I believe, on scientific grounds, 
that it is true. A materialistic philosophy has no place 
for survival of death, but science itself is now travelling 
beyond the merely physical order, and is rendering materi- 
alism obsolete. Even in physics, matter is vanishing—is 
evaporating into electrons, ether-vortices, or centres of 
energy. Robert Blatchford says that as a materialist he 
has had the ground cut from under his feet by the recent 
advance in physics, and that he must accordingly find another 
philosophy. ‘That other philosophy he is beginning to con- 
struct by aid of the advance in another branch of science, 
namely, psychical research. Mr. Blatchford said to me 
in a recent letter that he now stands where I do; a remark- 
able thing, for it took me many years to get there, driven 
slowly by hard facts accumulated by first-hand investiga- 
tion. This new knowledge, attained by purely scientific 
methods, indicates that there is a spiritual as well as a 
material order; we live in both, even now, but most of us 
are aware of the material order only, our senses being 
tuned to its perception. When we drop our physical 
bodies, we shall find ourselves still in a body, of a higher 
sort—the spiritual body of St. Paul, perhaps, or, speaking 
scientifically, an etherial body—and shall continue to live 
and to progress in the spiritual world, evolution not being 
an affair of matter and physical life only, but a principle 
running through the whole creation. Thus that dreaded 
thing evolution turns out a blessing in disguise, like so 
may other dreaded things. It gives far more than it takes 
away. It shows the universe as a training ground, a school, 
for the education of spiritual beings. And this implies the 
existence of an Intelligence far greater than our own, though 
somehow related to ours—for we find that Nature’s processes 
are orderly and rational and understandable, indicating that 
the Power behind is akin to our human minds. We cannot 
fully understand that great Intelligence, but we are con- 
tinually learning more about the way in which it works. 
As the Bible is the revelation of God’s mind through the 
teaching of inspired men, so is science a revelation of his 
mind as expressed in the book of Nature, which also is His 
word. And we now know enough to be able to believe that 
fundamentally, beneath all our troubles and sorrows, the 
universe is friendly. We are thus brought back, by another 
route, to believe in a God Who is Love; toa Faith based on 
Reason, thanks to that Science which some may have feared 
or distrusted. Science thus confirms the vision of saint 
and seer; confirms the message of the Bible and particu- 
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larly that of the New Testament. But the materialistic 
theologies of the Middle Ages are obsolete. Our theology 
must have a wider sweep. I do not admire Pope as a 
poet, and no one calls him a theologian, but he is probably 
not far from the mark in some famous lines in the “‘ Essay 
on Man”’: 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee, 

All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see, 
All Discord, Harmony not understood, 

All partial Evil, universal Good. 


All are but parts of one stupendous Whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 


J. ARTHUR HILL 


SOANDINAVIA REVISITED 


II. DENMARK 


THE traveller from Norway to Denmark has at the outset, 
in addition to the ordinary railway facilities, the choice of 
two other attractive routes. He may elect to motor, via 
Gotteborg, over excellent Norwegian and Swedish roads to 
the ferry at Helsinborg and thence to Copenhagen; or he 
may feel that the beauties of the Oslo Fjord, and the 
picturesque journey up to and in the Oresund render a sea 
journey preferable. Both routes have their special attrac- 
tions. If the former is chosen, the Swedish town of Gotteborg 
is an interesting old city that well repays a visit; it is now 
Sweden’s principal seaport and the starting-point of her fine 
fleet of trans-Atlantic liners. The country-side, traversed 
from Gotteborg to the Ferry, is picturesque and prosperous ; 
roadside facilities for motorists are numerous and well 
arranged—an important matter to a stranger in a strange 
land—while many lovely sections of coast scenery beguile the 
tedium of driving. 

The traveller who is in no hurry, however, and who has 
no distaste for the sea, should certainly avail himself of the 
excellent service of steamships between Oslo and Copen- 
hagen, more especially as the low transport charges and 
the excellent facilities for embarking motor-cars at Oslo 
come as @ revelation to motorists who have hitherto only 
had English Channel experience in this respect. 

The Copenhagen steamers usually leave Oslo in the 
evening, so that one has a delightful seven-hour journey 
down the Oslo Fjord; here dotted with green islands, there 
opening into smiling bays, and anon narrowing to a rippling 
passage between rugged overhanging hills. On both sides 
the heights and wooded slopes are crowned with picturesque 
chalets, the summer recreation grounds of Oslo’s prosperous 
citizens. 

Following a restful night the early dawn finds the ship 
off the desolate Swedish coast, but a little later she is 
entering the lovely Oresund. At the very entrance on a 
narrow tongue of land projecting into the sea stands the 
famous Kronberg Castle, the most beautiful Renaissance 
building in all Scandinavia, and renowned as the possible 
scene of Hamlet. Originally built as a fortress to command 
the Sound, its antiquated tower has been converted into a 
lighthouse, and now welcomes, where it once menaced, the 
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steamers and sailing ships approaching from the Kattegat. 
A “rng journey through the Sound brings Copenhagen 
in sight. 

It is impossible to approach by sea this famous and 
historic fortress without a thrill of interest and retrospect. 
It is the capital of such a tiny nation (Denmark’s total area 
is but 43,000 square kilometres), and yet such a historic 
one. Both in ancient and modern times Denmark has 
played a réle out of all proportion to her size or population. 
Here is the ancient home of the sea rovers who for centuries 
harried Great Britain and Ireland, established numberless 
colonies and towns abroad, and yet found time and strength 
to repulse German, Swede and Slav alike from their own 
small land. Here is the race that for hundreds of years 
held Norway subject and made Iceland and Greenland 
Danish colonies. Here is the capital of the race that played 
such a disproportionate part in the political struggles of the 
Napoleonic epoch. Here is the town off which our own 
Nelson won not the least of his famous and vital victories. 
Here is the lovely capital and centre of a race whose members, 
intellectually, physically, and culturally, are the equal of any 
in the world to-day, and whose agricultural methods still 
set a pattern to all Europe. 

Copenhagen (in Danish, Kébenhavn, and originally known 
as K6pmannaehafn, the Port of Traders) is a stronghold 
whose origins lie well back in the early portion of the twelfth 
century. Since then, both as a fortress and a trading centre, 
and latterly as a beautiful modern city, she has not ceased 
to deserve her title of ‘‘ Queen of the Northland.” 

To-day, composed of three  cities—Christianshavn 
Frederiksborg, and old Kébenhavn—the modern Copen- 
hagen is divided into two sections by an arm of the sea 
known as the Kalvebodstrand which penetrates between the 
islands of Zealand and Amager. From this natural division 
the city obtains not only increased physical beauty, but an 
appreciable benefit to its public health, as well as coolness 
in summer and mildness in winter. 

To know Copenhagen is, in a sense, to know Denmark, for 
among capitals it is in the almost unique position of sheltering 
over one-fifth of the entire population of the country. 

Out of Denmark’s total of 3} million people, 750,000 live 
in Copenhagen alone, and there is not another town of any 
comparable population in the entire country. The next 
largest, Aarhus, numbers only 70,000, and there are but few 
other towns with more than 20,000 people. It follows from 
this unusual distribution of inhabitants that Copenhagen 
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has drawn to herself all that is best and most valuable in 
Danish life, and monopolizes the culture, the art, and the 
literary activities of Denmark. Indeed, there is a striking 
difference in outlook, taste, and culture between Copen- 
hagen’s inhabitants and those of the rest of Denmark. 
Copenhagen is a bright and cheery town which unites the 
novelty and piquancy of the northern clime, its bright, sun- 
drenched days and marvellous, starlit nights, to the resources 
of the most modern and “ mondain” of European capitals. 

The Danes are a laughter-loving, hospitable, and highly 
intelligent people. The hotels, theatres, cafés, cinemas, and 
outdoor orchestras of the capital to-day bear witness to the 
national love of comfort and amusement! Especially the 
excellence of the food, and above all that of the world- 
famous Smorgasbrod (hors d’ euvres), must be sampled to be 
believed. In fact, in situation, architecture, climate, and in 
all the essentials that go to make a great and attractive city, 
Copenhagen is well fitted to be the link between Scandinavia 
and the Continent. 

The dominant note of Danish life is contentment! Next 
in the national character comes a distinctive love of Nature, 
which finds expression among the mass of the people in the 
possession by almost every family of a “ Koloni-have,” or 
allotment patch, which is sedulously cultivated in every spare 
moment. On Sundays and holidays each owner repairs to 
his “‘ Koloni-have ” summer-house, usually a tiny wooden 
lock-up building, and passes the restful hours among his own 
plants and flowers. 

National games, in the sense of our cricket and football, 
do not exist; but for over fifty years Athletic Clubs and 
Shooting Clubs have been well supported, and of late Lawn 
Tennis and Association Football are making great progress. 
Moreover, the sea being in Denmark so generally accessible, 
most Danes are good oarsmen, yachtsmen, and swimmers. 

Such a contented and Nature-loving people take only a 
secondary interest in politics, and it is remarkable that 
Communism, that pest of less fortunate nations, is practically 
non-existent in this very democratic country. Economic 
socialism in the form of industrial co-operation has long been 
the great feature of Danish rural life and agriculture (out 
of 206,000 Danish farms, 190,000 are members of the 
Co-operative Dairies, Bacon Factories, Egg Export Associa- 
tion), but in the political field the socialism is of a very 
tempered quality. Pessimistic doctrines and counsels of 
despair which flourish in morbid nations and among poverty- 
ridden peoples, can take no real root in this self-reliant, 
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sturdy race, whose energy and courage have gained for all 
classes housing conditions and a standard of living second 
to none in Europe. 

There are no less than four main political parties in 
Denmark—the Liberals (Farmers), the Conservatives, Social 
Democrats, and the Radicals; and at the last elections, in 
December 1926, the Farmers’ Party, with the countenance 
and aid of the Conservatives, was able to form a Government. 
The Communists, on the other hand, could not muster 
sufficient votes to send even one Deputy to the Folketing, 
or Lower House of Parliament ! 

In the other Scandinavian countries voluntary organiza- 
tions of a Fascist nature exist for the avowed purpose of 
resisting with armed force any Communist outbreak, but 
from the entire absence of such a body in Denmark the 
unimportance of local Communism can be gauged. In 
Denmark interest is of late directed rather to economics 
than to politics. Not only have the public services been 
revised and a rigid control of expenditure been incepted, but 
the Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Consular Services have 
been recently reorganized with a view to making the study 
and increase of Danish foreign trade a main objective. Press 
agents and commercial secretaries have been added to Danish 
legations abroad to aid the regular diplomats in extensive 
and intensive commercial propaganda. 

The reason for the tendency towards making commercial 
affairs all-important in her Foreign Policy is not far to seek. 
First of all, she has none of the grandiose schemes or com- 
plicated plans of aggrandizement which of necessity obsess 
the diplomacy of Great Powers. Nor has she to anticipate 
and ward off the attacks and encroachments to which the 
latter are ever subject. She has regained a substantial part 
of Schleswig ; to regain more would be merely to create for 
herself a new Alsace-Lorraine! Every day the progress of 
Scandinavian unity renders her care-free for her other 
frontiers. She has no political commitments, no discon- 
tented minorities within her gates. But if she escapes the 
burdens of great nations, she has none of their immense 
wealth, their colonies and revenue, their natural resources. For 
Denmark the success of her foreign trade is a vital matter. 

Before the war she possessed a valuable market for her 
agricultural products in Germany. The ruin and im- 
poverishment of the latter and the rise of a young and 
powerful commercial rival in Czecho-Slovakia constituted 
two blows to Danish trade from which it is but slowly 
recovering. England is to-day Denmark’s chief customer 
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for agricultural and farm produce, but since one swallow 
does not make a summer, the Danes are sparing no effort 
to re-establish their Continental markets as well as extending 
their trade with us. And not without cause. Denmark is 
passing through anxious times. Unemployment has this 
year slowly but surely increased. In the field of industry 
the approaching winter will throw thousands of building and 
subsidiary outdoor operatives out of employment. In the 
all-important field of agriculture the awful weather con- 
ditions of 1927, common to all Europe, have occasioned the 
greatest anxiety to her farmers. Much depends on the 
success or otherwise of the harvest. 

During the war the Scandinavian nations sank their 
differences and came to a wise understanding respecting the 
food stocks and other commercial products of the three 
countries, the sale of which, at fabulous prices, to the various 
belligerents, brought fortune and security to numbers of 
their citizens. 

This factitious prosperity, however, did not long survive 
the Peace, and just as Norway had its crisis of over-ship- 
building, so Denmark has had hers of over-production and 
falling agricultural prices. She has not yet emerged from 
it. Indeed, she is at the parting of the ways. 

Care and foresight are demanded of her rulers if she is 
to issue stronger from the present period of deflation, 
restricted credits, and trade depression. Her national virtue 
of contentment must not be allowed to become apathy, or 
even indolence. There is much in Divine Discontent. A 
further loss of trade, unwise political adventures, or failure 
to concentrate on economy at home, coupled with intensive 
exploitation of her foreign customers, might, in her present 
economic position, mean disaster. 

Of this her Premier, Mr. Madsen-Mygdar, and his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, are well aware, and that is why they 
are attacking Denmark’s present problems with the usual 
Danish imperturbable courage. In their task they will 
have the sympathy of all Englishmen, and especially of 
those who, like the writer, have had the privilege of 
observing Danish character and institutions at first hand, 
of experiencing their wonderful hospitality and kindness. 

Who could not spare a good wish for the country which 
has given to the entranced children of the world the immortal 
Hans Andersen; for a race who, whether in peace or war, 
have ever had a warm sympathy and a kindly welcome for 
their British kinsmen ? 

September 1927. NEWMAN CRAIG 
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“AERIAL ANTIOS” 


At last the still small voice of Reason has some chance of 
getting a hearing on a subject described by an agonized 
but intelligent American wife (threatened with the suicide 
of her impulsive husband) as “these aerial antics.” It 
was high time as, in order to reach this point, a whole series 
of terrible tragedies had been necessary, costing the lives of 
daring, skilful, and precious because irreplaceable men (to 
say nothing of the eager ladies who insisted on participating 
in their foolhardy adventures) without any prospect of 
compensation either to the countries to which they severally 
belonged, or to the common cause of Science, by any con- 
ceivable experience they might undergo or by any discovery 
they could hope to make. For even had these unhappy 
victims of the megalomania that obsesses most persons 
interested in Aviation been able to repeat the wonderful 
flukes whereby Captain Lindbergh and one or two others 
attained their objective this summer, nothing would have 
been demonstrated except that men are brave to the point 
of rashness, which we knew already. Nor would any 
service have been rendered to mankind, because there is 
no appreciable advantage in crossing the sea by aircraft 
even for the minute minority of millionaires who chose that 
mode of transport. It is this reflection that renders the 
recent tragedies so peculiarly tragic. We can reconcile 
ourselves to the loss of valuable life for an adequate object 
either in war or peace, but we cannot tolerate this wanton 
waste of humanity for the mere love of sensation, in pursuance 
of “‘ stunts,” or under the pressure of those vast vested 
interests that regard the consumption of their goods as the 
chief purpose if not the sole duty of man. 

The single consolation for such distressing episodes in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific is that, concentrated as they 
were within a short space of time, an impression so profound 
has been made on the public of both Hemispheres that 
newspapers which were foremost in ‘“ boosting” every 
Flight and every Flier find themselves constrained to 
moderate their hysteria, while prominent politicians who 
affect to be “‘ experts ’’.on aviation and who, as such, have 
been privileged to talk preposterous rubbish year in, year 
out, are hastening to be wise after the event, and are filling 
the firmament with their “‘ warnings” against the folly 
they had done everything to encourage, There is, however, 
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always the Air Ministry to remind us of the Bourbons who 
learnt nothing and forgot nothing. The disappearance 
of another score of persons into the void makes no more 
impression on its Mandarins than the heavy casualties 
already registered this year in the Royal Air Force.* Such 
“regrettable incidents ”’ are a trivial and inevitable addition 
to “‘the price of pioneering” and “the advancement of 
Science,” though how Science benefits from suicide our 
pundits would be hard put to it to explain. Catastrophe 
in no way abates the cheery optimism of Sir Sefton Brancker, 
who is an Air Vice-Marshal, specially charged with the care 
of “‘commercial aviation,” which, judging by all available 
evidence, is a contradiction in terms. He informed the 
*“* Aeronautical Correspondent” of the Morning Post (Sep- 
tember 6th) : 


“We cannot stop people attempting to fly the 
Atlantic any more than we can stop them mountain 
climbing or big-game hunting. Moreover, we do not 
want to stop them.” (Our italics.) 


Then followed the kind of fustian that can only deceive 
those who do not stop to think, while it makes the judicious 
grieve that its author should be in a position to influence 
policy and to squander public money. 


“ All'our great achievements have involved danger 
and death in the early stages. Let these pioneers go 
on and let it be an Englishman who is the first to make 
the East-West crossing. 

“When people ask me what is the good of all these 
Atlantic flights, I point to Bleriot’s cross-Channel flight 
in 1909. Now, eighteen years afterwards, we are buzzing 
backwards and forwards over the Channel every day. 

““T am confident that in eighteen years from now 
we shall be buzzing backwards and forwards over the 
Atlantic.” fF 


* According to the Daily Mail (September 13th), which none can accuse of 
any lack of enthusiasm in the cause of aviation or with any desire to ‘‘ crab” 
the R.A.F., the accidents in that corps this year have resulted so far in 41 deaths. 
Last year there were 85 and in 1925, 51. 

t That the air is no respecter of persons is evident from its shabby treatment 
of so boundless an enthusiast as the Director of Civil Aviation, as a few days later 
a Reuter telegram was allowed to appear in a few papers recording this depressing 
incident: ‘‘ Sir Sefton Brancker, Director of Civil Aviation, and Lady Brancker, 
who left Genoa for Naples yesterday in a seaplane belonging to the Genoa-— 
Palermo Mail Service which was put at their disposal, were obliged to alight at 
Leghorn owing to a mechanical defect. Sir Sefton and Lady Brancker continued 
their journey by train.” 
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When all is said and done, cross-Channel traffic does not 
amount to much more than “buzzing.” It is mainly the 
hobby of wealthy tourists whose anxiety to save time in 
travelling is only surpassed by their capacity for wasting it 
on all other occasions. It is substantially a “‘ stunt”? main- 
tained at the cost of the overburdened: British taxpayer, 
as may be said of “ commercial aviation” generally, which 
is emphatically uncommercial. If “buzzing” about the 
Atlantic is after eighteen years of present “ pioneering ” 
to be no more useful to useful members of society than 
our Channel “ buzzing,” it is little enough to look for- 
ward to as the result of such painful events as those 
we are now mourning. It is, indeed, asking much of American 
wives, of English sisters, and of French mothers that they 
shall offer up their belongings in order that hereafter a 
microscopic fraction of the “‘idlest rich”? may be able to 
buzz over the sea instead of buzzing on it. It is, moreover, 
impossible for any common or garden person like the writer 
to understand in what sense these deplorable episodes are 
“pioneering ’’ as that term has been hitherto understood, 
save in so far as they show us what should not be done, 
unless they convince our aerial Powers that be of the 
unwisdom of almost everything they have advocated, and 
reduce “commercial aviation’’ to its proper proportions. 
But of that, of course, there is no sign, though there are 
many signs that the more intelligent public on both sides 
of the Atlantic are beginning to realize that the Air Legend 
is more or less a myth, that those to whose heads it has gone 
ae thoroughly unreliable guides on the major problems of 
ight. ; 

Tt is noteworthy, because significant, that whenever 
Airships come to grief, as they almost invariably do, the 
public are doped with the suggestion that all would have 
been well had they only been Aeroplanes. But whenever 
Aeroplanes vanish we are told that if they had only been 
Airships, disaster would have been. obviated, or that 
they were the wrong kind of planes, and should have 
been “ biplanes”’ if “‘monoplanes” or ‘ monoplanes”’ if 
“biplanes,” or, conceivably, triplanes. The next boom 
threatens to be in “ flying-boats,” which we are assured 
will function with the ease and regularity of the Cunarder 
on the Atlantic or the P. and O. on other oceans. Lest 
our opinion may be deemed prejudiced, we quote that of 
Admiral Mark Kerr, who has usually passed for a Flying 
Fan. In a letter to the Daily Telegraph (September 12th) 
he observes : 
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“A flying-boat of considerable size is better fitted 
for across ocean travel than an aeroplane or a float-plane, 
but it is unlikely that even the biggest flying-boats of 
the present time would last more than a few hours on 
the Atlantic on three hundred days of the year.” 


The Admiral pertinently adds : 


“If people wish to fly the Atlantic they should 
remember that, although their lives may not be valuable 
to the country, yet the pilots’ lives are, and if they take 
a pilot it is better that he should be one who has passed 
his prime and has not many useful years left. I was 
asked to perform this duty about six weeks ago, but the 
doctor would not pass me fit, otherwise I should have gone, 
as I am in the winter of life ; but it must be remembered 
that commercially there is no value in long oversea 
flights in heavier-than-air machines. The amount of 
petrol carried debars the vessel from being loaded with 
freight at a paying rate. Aircraft carrying freight, 
and competing against other forms of transport, must 
descend to refill with petrol about every 400 miles, 
or the goods cannot be carried at a paying rate.” 


One aeronautical expert of a really serious paper complains 
that: 


** All recent Atlantic flight attempts are being made 
on monoplanes, and every Continental commercial aircraft 
is of monoplane construction. The German Junkers and 
Dornier, the Dutch Fokker, the American Ryan and 
Stinson machines, and the latest French Farman com- 
mercial machines are all monoplanes. Great Britain 
alone adheres to the biplane for commercial work and 
for long-distance flight attempts.” 


This writer demands that ‘‘ Our manufacturers should turn 
their attention to the monoplane.” In the face of the recent 
record of monoplanes, both in the Pacific and in the Atlantic, 
a layman might suppose that another inference would be 
obvious. If our biplane expeditions Eastwards have fallen 
short of success, these monoplane adventures in the opposite 
direction have been dreadful failures. How they can be 
perverted into an argument in favour of their special type 
we are at a loss to understand, but then we never can under- 
stand the propaganda of those who regard the Sea and Land 
as “back numbers”? and who would gaily scrap British 
Sea Power—to say nothing of the British Army—in order 
that we may become a mighty Air Power, and who talk of 
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Command of the Air in a manner that has no meaning because 
the thing is impossible. 

Among professional alarmists re the air is Lord Thomson 
of Cardington, who was pitchforked into the Secretaryship 
of State for Air in the Socialist Government of 1924 for no 
apparent reason. Like the fat boy in Pickwick, he loves 
to make our flesh creep by describing the portentous 
efforts of the Soviet Government of Moscow to create a 
gigantic Air Force, for which purpose we are told that “ air 
sense’ is being instilled into the Russian masses as being 
the true foundation of “ Air Power.” The study of aviation 
has, he tells us, been made “compulsory” in Russian 
schools, where the children are taught the rudiments of 
aero-dynamics by means of model aeroplanes, and in the 
Ukraine alone there are now 4,662 local Aeronautical 
Societies with a total membership of 360,000. ‘“‘ Russia is 
now a first-class air Power” according to this authority, 
with from 1,200 to 1,500 military aircraft, no longer supplied 
by Germany, but built in Russian factories from Russian 
designs (see Observer, September 11th). 

hough not, we trust, to be ranked among those facile 
optimists who pronounce. every danger “ unthinkable” 
which they don’t wish to think about, we confess to being 
less perturbed by this particular manifestation of Bolshevism 
than by some of its more insidious because invisible forms. 
It would be good news were it true that any sense, even 
“air sense,” is being knocked into the heads of the wretched 
Russian masses by their insensate rulers. Nor need the 
distribution of toy aeroplanes among starving Russian 
school children, supposing there to be any substratum of 
fact in this assertion, keep us awake at night any more than 
the pleasing news that Russia has emancipated herself 
from Germany to the extent of making her own aeroplanes 
instead of buying them from her western neighbour, though 
it sounds almost too good to be true. .And when Lord 
Thomson proceeds to inform the readers of the Observer 
that in South Russia “ fleets of aeroplanes are employed to 
destroy the swarms of locusts by spraying them with 
poison,” and in his own words “nothing could bring home 
better to the population the uses and advantages of aviation 
than this practice,’ we can hardly resist the conviction that 
his lordship must have developed an abnormal sense of 
humour and is, in common parlance, engaged in “‘ pulling 
our leg.” Is this the usual “ propaganda for the: proper 
goose’ for whom anything is considered good enough, or 
are we to regard it as a serious hint of the future agricultural 
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policy of Lord Thomson and his Socialist colleagues who 
contemplate indoctrinating us with “ air sense,” by deputing 
the Royal Air Force to spray our fields, our cattle, our 
crops, and our orchards against the manifold enemies that 
encompass them? There would certainly be some buzzing 
about, but whether the game would be worth the candle is 
another matter, and what would Sir Sefton Brancker say 
when it was proposed to him by the incoming Socialist 
Cabinet to suspend cross-Channel traffic and any cross-Atlantic 
traffic then in vogue, so that the rural population might be 
taught to appreciate the therapeutic aspect of Aviation ? 

In this same illuminating article Lord Thomson 
unwittingly pays a compliment to the French and British 
nations, of whom he thus complains : 


“‘ Although France contributed so much to the 
early development. of aviation, it is probably true to 
say that, with the exception of the British, no race 
displays greater apathy in regard to aviation than the 
French. In spite of all attempts by the Government 
to excite its interest, by means of aeronautical exhibitions 
and demonstration flights, the French public has not 
yet acquired ‘air sense.’ Air travel will have to be 
both cheaper and safer before the French take to it, 
in spite of the fact that it costs little, if any, more, and 
is much less dangerous than travel in a French train.” 


One conceivable cause of the absence of “air sense” 
in France is the presence of other forms of sense which 
induce our practical and clear-sighted neighbours to regard 
“aerial antics ’’ as the craze of the few and aviation simply 
as a branch of National Defence, “commercial aviation ” 
being deemed one of those luxuries that only rich and 
extravagant countries can afford, in which category may be 
placed lucky Peoples who have been allowed by indulgent 
enemies to repudiate the vast bulk of their debts. While 
never for a moment belittling aviation as an element of 
national security, the French have been too sensible to 
saddle themselves with a grandiose Air Ministry—the spoilt 
darling of Responsible Statesmen as of able editors—that 
is allowed to extract whatever sums it pleases from the 
pockets of the taxpayer to be squandered on fatuous enter- 
prises that can only be defended by fantastic arguments, 
while the upholders of this regime are reduced to representing 
aeroplanes as an antidote to locusts ! 

The disastrous discovery that in favourable conditions 
flying is feasible has undeniably introduced a new condition 
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into the problem of National Defence—as all Powers within 
striking distance of armed and aggressive neighbours are, 
however reluctantly, compelled to realize. France is, 
unhappily, in this position, and it increases the anxiety of 
her statesmen as it increases the burdens of her citizens. 
No League of Nations, no Locarno, would excuse any remiss- 
ness on her part in the matter of military aviation, and it 
is gratifying to learn from Lord Thomson that “the air 
arm of France is numerically the most powerful in the world.” 
Not that either monoplanes, biplanes, or triplanes afford 
any valid defence against aerial attack save insofar as they 
deter the aggressor by the dread of reprisals. Air Politics, 
indeed, boil down to this, and could we only persuade our 
“Fans” to face the facts, confirmed as they are by every 
fresh experience and every fresh calamity, there might. be 
some possibility of an agreed policy that would commend 
itself to persons who though totally devoid of “air sense ”’ 
are nevertheless entitled to be heard. 

No one can command the air. It is altogether beyond 
the control of man, and for that reason bears no resemblance 
to Sea or Land which are within human compass. To talk 
of commanding the air is to deceive the multitude. It is 
moonshine. Signor Mussolini is a great man—he can do 
many things beyond the ken and the capacity of ordinary 
mortals. In order to stampede us into a huge aerial 
programme he is quoted or “ paraphrased” as declaring 
that under Fascism 


“the drone of motors will drown all other sounds in 
Italy, and the wings of aeroplanes above the peninsula 
will eclipse the sun.” 


The Italian Government is credited, or debited, with a policy 
involving the construction of 2,800 military aircraft by 
1930—according to Lord Thomson. On this showing the 
Italians are too intelligent to toy with ‘“‘ commercial aviation.” 
In their eyes the aeroplane is a weapon of defence, or rather 
offence, but even the Duce will find command of the air 
beyond his grasp, and we should do him injustice by taking 
his picturesque phrase-making too seriously. 

There is, however, always Germany for our aerial alarmists 
to fall back on. She, at any rate, has plunged into “ com- 
mercial aviation,” and lurid pictures are presented to the 
British public of a Continent aerially dominated by the 
Fatherland through a vast network of lines, radiating 
from Berlin, carrying passengers and cargo to the farthest 
confines of Europe. Agitated English tourists return home 
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with palpitating accounts of the performances of the Deutsche 
Lufthansa Gessellschaft as an octopus spreading its tentacles 
everywhere, with Bradshaws and ABC's indicating the 
daily services from Berlin via great air junctions at Cologne, 
Leipzig, and Hamburg, whence you can fly to Paris, Rome, 
Belgrade, Moscow, Gothenburg, Oslo, and elsewhere, including 
London. 

But if we may believe the Manchester Guardian, which 
takes a keen and sympathetic interest in German affairs, 
this “extraordinary activity in Civil flying” is less prosperous 
than it seems to passing tourists, and costs the German 
taxpayer a pretty penny. Germany is always able to spend 
whatever she wishes on anything she really wants, just as 
she and her foreign friends raise a tremendous hullabaloo 
over any expenditure she dislikes, such as Reparation to 
the victims of her wanton aggression. Being debarred by 
the Treaty of Versailles from Military aviation, the Father- 
land has concentrated on Civil aircraft not necessarily 
because the Germans believe in the “‘ Command of the Air ” 
or in ‘aerial transportation, but chiefly as an excuse for 
constructing machines that may be diverted to more practical 
purposes whenever the Allies are moved by “ the true spirit 
of Locarno” to relax the fetters on German freedom of 
action. Pro-Germans cite this artificial development of 
German commercial aviation in condemnation of “the 
harsh terms imposed on the vanquished.” But Europe 
would be no better off had Germany been allowed to develop 
Military Air Power, as she would then have built bombers 
instead of touring planes. | 

The more money Germany squanders on the sky the 
better from our point of view. According to the Manchester 
Guardian, £2,137,000 are provided in the German Budget 
for civil aviation including “enormous subsidies given in 
one form and another,” in addition to which all big German 
towns supply aerodromes and otherwise support the Luft- 
‘hansa. Thanks to these doles this combine can tempt 
‘people into the air by “insuring the life of every single 
passenger free of cost to himself for £1,200, and offer him 
35s. a week in case of disablement through injury in an 
accident. In spite of all this, I believe that the machines are 
usually left half-full.”” Such is the statement of the London 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, with whose 
opinions we rarely have the pleasure of agreeing, but who 
‘js admittedly careful on matters of fact. He adds: 


“It may interest any reader who in future may 
travel by air in Germany that the money he pays for 
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his ticket will only represent 30 per cent. of the cost of 
transporting him, the other 70 per cent. being the gift 
of the German Government and of the municipalities 
of the various towns through which he may pass.” 


The other day the Germans allowed themselves to be 
tempted into oceanic competition and even those who are 
the most sceptical concerning trans-Atlantic adventure 
were prepared for a display of super-efficiency that might 
crown the Fatherland with such glory as may be gathered 
from flying from Europe to the United States. For this 
enterprise prolonged and prodigious preparations were made 
with that thoroughness that leaves little to chance, which the 
world always expects from Germany and not infrequently 
obtains. There was likewise portentous propaganda— 
not only were the German people worked up to fever heat 
by an hysterical press, but the Aerial “ Fans ” of every other 
nation were on tiptoe of excitement, eagerly anticipating 
a German triumph that would provide the raw material for 
a fresh agitation to force their respective Governments 
“to take the air more seriously ” and to “ realize before it 
was too late” that unless they made themselves supreme 
the “Command of the Air” would irrevocably pass to 
Germany who in her new found strength would recall the 
ex-Kaiser and defy the world. 

We should be among the very last to minimize the German 
danger. Post-War Germany threatens to become as 
menacing to her neighbours as pre-War Germany, not, 
however, through aerial supremacy, but by virtue of her 
solidarity, her man-power, her capacity and determination, 
her team work, and above all by the total absence of that 
Defeatism which is rampant elsewhere, especially in West- 
minster and Whitehall. So far she has been a failure in the 
sky, though her many good friends abroad are always 
prepared to cover up any German gaffe so that we may 
forget it. But this latest fiasco is too instructive to remain 
buried however much its resurrection may be resented by 
Fans who had confidently counted upon it as a bull point 
in their propaganda. We chiefly regret the contretemps 
because we fear such a set-back may discourage a nation 
of Realists—who hate waste whether of men or material— 
from plunging on aircraft. On August 12th The Times 
(see Berlin correspondence) noted the “advanced stage ” 
then reached for the long-organized German Trans-Atlantic 
flights to which such importance was attached by authority 
that Herr Konnecke, an experienced war pilot, had been 
granted special leave of absence from the Lufthansa in order 
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that he might take a specially constructed biplane, christened 
Germania (D 1145) to Philadelphia and thus wipe the eyes 
of other aviators then straining at the leash in various 
countries. He was to be accompanied by Count Solms. 
But German effort did not end there, as besides Germania 
there were two other marvellous machines (monoplanes) 
belonging to the Junkers Company, namely the Huropa 
and the Bremen, also making ready to fly the Atlantic at that 
fateful week-end, under skilful pilots who were bent on being 
the first flyers from East to West and were generally regarded 
as world-beaters and star performers. They were wisely 
prepened for the worst in the shape of life-saving waistcoats 
or each of the six occupants of the two machines, and by 
strenuous endeavours to make the planes seaworthy. They 
were due out at Dessau on Saturday, August 13th, or Sunday, 
August 14th, and such was public and official credulity that 
2,500 letters and 1,500 postcards were “ passed for transmission 
by the first official Trans-Atlantic Air Mail,” while bushels 
more were rejected, the postal rate being £1 5s. per letter, 
and 12s. per postcard. There is plenty of cash in “ poor 
dear, starving Germany,” over which our sentimentalists 
have wrung their hearts for many years past. In order that 
any start might be made, everybody and everything belonging 
to the expedition was carefully weighed, and the only 
journalist included was chosen for his slimness—Mr. Knicker- 
bocker, of the Hearst Press, scaling 116 lb. 

The sequel was grotesque, though, happily for once not 
tragic, the humour of the episode being enhanced by the 
ex-Kaiser’s unsolicited comments upon what he subsequently 
interpreted as a judgment on Germany for being a Republic ! 
Of the two Junker monoplanes which had set out in such 
great shape, Europa never seems to have left the Fatherland 
and neither got any distance from Europe. Europa was 
reported to have made a “forced descent”? near Bremen, 
together with her pilot machine (G 31) with the usual 
lady aboard. It was subsequently alleged, possibly to “ save 
face’ and to cheer up the disappointed home public, that 
Europa had reached the North Sea, where the inevitable 
“engine trouble”? broke out and the equally inevitable 
*‘ depression from England ”’ set in necessitating her return 
to the place whence she started. Meanwhile her sister plane 
Bremen managed to struggle over the North Sea only to be 
overcome by our wayward weather which is so inimical to 
flying as to prevent its being a practical proposition in this 
part of the world. Indeed, there is probably no more 
unpropitious field for aircraft of all kinds than the British 
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Isles unless it be New Zealand, a condition of which we have 
no cause to complain, as it constitutes almost as effective a 
protection against aerial aggression as does the sea against 
military invasion. The enthusiastic send-off of this Junker 
expedition (“among those present” being Herr Branden- 
burg, Director of the Air Section of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, Herr Markel of the Lufthansa Board, and the 
American Consul from Leipzig) had not been without effect 
on Herr Konnecke and Count Solms, who became so restive 
that they moved Germania to Berlin on the following day 
with every intention of being “off to Philadelphia in the 
morning.” Luckily for them the Junker fiascoes occurred 
in the nick of time to stop such folly, and it was announced 
that Herr Konnecke would “postpone” his project— 
presumably to the Greek Kalends. However unwelcome 
they may be, we cannot resist offering our unreserved 
congratulations to the gallant and fool-hardy men in these 
monoplanes and biplanes who escaped with their lives. 
But for the vile British weather, which mercifully enveloped 
and overwhelmed the Junkers, all three parties would have 
shared the fate of those other rash and less fortunate adven- 
turers who have totally disappeared without leaving any 
trace behind except some tardy manifestations of sanity 
in quarters where it had been conspicuously lacking. 

In truth, since the Great War we have lost all sense 
of proportion and cultivate wild ideas of the actual achieve- 
ment of Aircraft which has been systematically written up 
by disinterested enthusiasts whose imaginations run away 
with them, as well as by interested megalomaniacs who have 
various axes to grind. These propagandists would persuade 
us that the battles of the future will be decided in the sky 
and that the British Army and the British Navy will be 
relegated to the inglorious réle of watching the performances 
of the Royal Air Force. Nothing happened during the 
fateful years 1914-18 to justify any such anticipation or 
even to encourage it. On the contrary, when we contrast 
the stupendous efforts made on both sides to annihilate 
one another by aircraft of every species with the material 
results obtained—the appalling fiasco of the enemy Zeppelins 
and the miserable fruits of Allied bombing raids—we realize 
that there was a vast misdirection of human effort that 
might have been more effective in other channels. But you 
cannot contest a craze any more than you can argue with 
‘a crank,” and unfortunately many of our public men, and 
not a few able editors, have allowed themselves to be 
hypnotized by the Air Legend, with which they deem it 
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their duty to indoctrinate the community after the manner 
of Lord Thomson of Cardington. In this raging, tearing 
propaganda they are enthusiastically assisted by every 
Little Navyite and No Army partisan who exploit Air 
Power to shatter British Sea Power and to disband any 
fragments of the Expeditionary Force that have survived 
the statesmanship of the last few years. That the Public 
have not yet succumbed to this Folly is further evidence of 
their innate good sense; and as recent events have gone far 
to confirm scepticism concerning the utility of aircraft in 
this windy, cloudy, misty, stormy corner of the planet, 
there should be some chance of the whole subject being 
reconsidered despite the existence of the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Air Ministry, which is the pivot of the plot. 

We need clear thinking on this as on many other questions, 
and therefore should be grateful to everybody who promotes 
this salutary but unpopular process. Foremost among those 
who have sought to restore some sense of perspective is 
the author of that remarkable book The Great Delusion,* 
of which a new and revised edition has appeared at the 
psychological moment when the sobering influence of calamity 
has opened many eyes that were previously shut and has 
raised doubts that cannot be silenced by childish explanations 
of an unparalleled series of disasters. 

Now that “lighter-than-air”’ ships are recognized as a 
form of waste, and “ heavier-than-air’’ planes as a snare 
and a delusion, at any rate as regards ocean travel, The 
Times Aeronautical Correspondent tells us that ‘the proper 
way to cross the Atlantic is in a flying-boat,” a view to which 
the posse comitatus of experts are rallying in the face of 
all experience which demonstrates the incomparable advan- 
tage of boats that can’t fly. Before Sir Samuel Hoare and 
the Air Ministry are allowed to stampede the country into 
a glittering programme of “ flying-boats”’ they and their 
countless champions on the Press would be well advised to 
attempt some sort of answer to the case presented by Neon 
with conspicuous ability and with deadly moderation. We 
have long awaited some official reply to this tremendous 
indictment of our aerial policy, and the longer it is postponed 
the stronger will grow the belief that the single reason there 
is no answer is not because T'he Great Delusion is not worth 
answering, but because Neon’s argument is unanswerable. 


* The Great Delusion : A Study of Aircraft in Peace and War, by “ Neon.” 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. Price 12s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SEOTION 


A NEW BOTTLE FOR NEW WINE. 
To THE EpiTor or THE National Review. 


Sir,—It is probable that of those who give any attention to public affairs, the 
great majority have already formed definite views upon the question of the 
Reform of the Upper House. But before such views crystallize irrevocably a 
hearing may perhaps be accorded to a member of the public who formerly 
took an active, though quite undistinguished, part in political controversy, 
but has now retired from the arena, and seeks only to secure what is best for 
the country at large, without any regard for the interests of any party. 

It is commonly agreed that a Second Chamber of the Legislature is a 
necessity of our political life, but the twofold nature of the need is often lost 
sight of. Firstly, the will of the people must prevail, and this can best be 
secured by the existence of a Second Chamber, which can delay the passage of 
hasty or faulty legislation until the electors have been consulted. Secondly, 
and certainly not less necessarily, the Crown must be protected against any possible 
appearance of partisanship. This can only be secured by the existence of 4 
Second Chamber with power to prevent any measure from reaching the steps 
of the Throne before it has been referred to the considered verdict of the people. 

It is often loosely stated that, as a result of the Parliament Act of 1911, 
it would be possible for a Socialist or Radical House of Commons to carry 
into law a Bill for the abolition of the Monarchy. That is not quite accurate. 
The House of Commons, under the Act of 1911, can carry a bill past the House 
of Lords, but its actual passing into law is subject to the veto of the Crown. 
Can we calmly face the possibility (the probability, as many consider) of the 
Crown being called upon to accept or to reject a measure for its own abolition ? 
Yet, unless Second-Chamber government is restored, it seems certain that before 
many years are past some such situation will arise. It is the fashion to talk 
of the Veto of the Crown being obsolete. True, it has not been used for 
generations, but that is only because till recently we have had a real Second 
Chamber, and because British Governments of the past, whatever their short- 
comings, have not been revolutionary. 

The Veto of the Crown, then, still exists, though, since long before living 
memory began, there has been no occasion for its use. Such use would be 
highly undesirable for many reasons, but it might become essential, and whether 
it does so or not must depend very largely on the present Parliament. 

No man who makes any attempt to keep in touch with the opinion of any 
large section of his fellow-countrymen can doubt for one moment that any 
attempt upon the Crown would be profoundly resented by the people at large, 
and, if met with a spirited resistance, would collapse ignominiously, but, if 
power is once again given to a party in the pay of our bitterest enemies, there 
is little doubt that the attempt will be made. The Bill for the abolition of the 
Monarchy could be forced through the House of Commons in three consecutive 
sessions, and could then be presented to the Crown for its assent regardless of 
the House of Lords. 

What would happen then ? Let the wish be father to the thought, and let 
us assume that the Royal assent would be withheld. Of two things, one. 
Either the Government would be in earnest or they would be bluffing. If 
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the latter, then their bluff would have been called, and the Crown would 
emerge from the brief conflict with vastly increased prestige. But if they were 
in earnest they would either have to resign or to appeal to the country, and, at 
the general election which must in either case ensue, there is not the faintest 
doubt what the verdict of the country would be. The feeling of the English 
people for the Crown is profound and well-nigh universal. In their breasts is 
a deep-rooted loyalty, traditional perhaps rather than reasoned, but none the 
less sincere. The immense majority of the electors would feel it their duty to 
stand up for the King in such a crisis. 

The result of the struggle, then, may be looked upon as a foregone conclusion. 
But it does not follow that the struggle is to be desired. Rather should it be 
our duty, by taking timely steps, to protect the Crown against the necessity 
for calling the bluff or flinging down the gauntlet. Let us consider what those 
timely steps should be. 

No one can deny that the hereditary principle, as embodied in the present 
House of Lords, is a source of weakness rather than of strength. So much 
has been admitted, and every scheme that we have seen for a new Second 
Chamber has provided for a reduction in the number of hereditary legislators 
in favour of a body of elected or nominated colleagues. 

But would such a change really strengthen the Upper House? It seems 
by no means certain. In case of any dispute between the two Houses, the 
votes of the new peers (let us call them the ‘‘ popular ”’ lords) would inevitably 
be weighed against those of their hereditary colleagues, and in all probability 
confusion would be worse confounded. Now that the weakness of the hereditary 
principle has been admitted, that principle had better be scrapped altogether. 
_ It has been urged that the English often vote for a man because he is his 
father’s son (‘‘ and a jolly good reason, too,” as one eminent peer remarked). 
Yes, that may be a “jolly good reason ”’ for voting for him, when you have a 
vote to give, but it may not be thought so good a reason for giving him power 
untrammelled by your vote, especially if you had no particular reason to 
respect his father. There are, to put it mildly, a good many peers in the 
House of Lords at present whose personalities and services would hardly 
encourage us to plump for their progeny. 

The hereditary nature of the existing Second Chamber, without any shadow 
of doubt, makes for its weakness. It may be said that the peers and their 
relatives did splendid service during the world war. So they did, but so did 
also every class of the community. If there were black sheep in the working 
classes, there were black sheep among the wealthier classes too. The plain 
truth is that, on the whole, all classes came splendidly out of the ordeal, and 
that no one class can claim a prouder record than any other. The fact that by 
far the greatest part of the peers or their sons did their duty in the war, just 
like anyone else, cannot reasonably be urged as an argument for an hereditary 
Second Chamber, endowed with all the powers that a Second Chamber ought 
to possess. 

All who took part in the two elections of 1910 will probably agree that no 
part of the Unionist case was harder to argue convincingly or effectively than 
the defence of the hereditary peerage. No amount of adulteration with 
‘‘ popular’ peers will reconcile the public mind to a Second Chamber a con- 
siderable portion of whose members are only there by hereditary right. 

If, then, the hereditary principle must be given up, let it be given up 
handsomely, and let the hereditary House of Lords make way for something 
which will command greater confidence. But the process should be gradual, 
not sudden, In the first place, sudden and violent changes are against our 
constitutional tradition, and, in the second, the institution of a new Upper House 
of, say, four hundred members would dislocate the whole public life of the 
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country and throw it into confusion. Let the existing House of Lords, then, 
choose from among their number four hundred men by co-option, giving 
generous representation to the two minority parties. The legislators thus 
chosen should be Lords of Parliament for life, without power to resign or other- 
wise divest themselves of their functions. Vacancies to be filled up, as they 
occur, by the Government of the day, by nomination, such nominees to bear 
the title of Lord, and to be styled Lords of Parliament, but their titles not to 
be hereditary. 

Thus, in process of time, the existing hereditary peerage would lose all 
legislative functions, and its members would, of course, be entitled to stand for 
the House of Commons. A strictly limited number of hereditary titles could 
be conferred from time to time, on great occasions, the legislative functions 
being confined to the original grantee. To take two cases in point, supposing 
this system to have been in force at the end of the world war, Sir David Beatty 
and Sir Douglas Haig, would have received titles, as they did, and become 
Lords of Parliament, but their sons, though styled Earl Beatty and Earl Haig in 
the course of nature, would not necessarily have any legislative functions at all: 

The effect of such a system, when it had had time to work out fully, would 
be that each incoming Government would find itself faced in the Upper House 
by a small majority of its political opponents, and it may be argued that we 
should then have the ideal Second Chamber, one which would subject any legis- 
lative proposal to a really critical examination, and could “ pull its weight ” in 
our public life in a manner quite impossible for existing noble Lords. 

But there is one qualification which seems quite essential to the sound work- 
ing of this scheme, or indeed of any other. The Lords of Parliament must be 
Lords of Parliament for life. Every thinking man and woman knows full well, 
and deplores, the insincerity and humbug that are rife at election-time. Lord 
Jones, L.P., has attained his position by merit or by favour, or in any way you 
like, certainly not more discreditably than some who sit on the scarlet benches 
at present. But, once he is there, let his position be secure for life, and let it 
be possible for him to judge any and every question upon its merits, and 
without one eye on any constituency. 

It may be stated without fear of contradiction that Lord Jones, L.P., feeling 
his position absolutely secure, and without any need to curry favour with any 
man, would be a perfectly reliable representative of considered popular opinion, 
If there is one thing more striking than another to anyone who is at pains to 
cultivate friendly relations with folk in all walks of life, it is the essential 
similarity of outlook in men of all classes. Put to the Duke of Plantagenet 
and to a travelling tinker any question in which their personal interests are 
not involved, and it is long odds that, allowing for differences of diction, you 
will get the same answer. In parenthesis we may remark that each of them 
will probably begin his reply with: ‘‘ Well, you see, I am a queer chap,” and 
then you will know that you are face to face with an absolutely typical average 
Englishman. But that is a digression. The point is that, in their views on 
life in general, Englishmen resemble one another to an extraordinary degree, 
and that a Second Chamber, recruited no matter how, so long as its members 
could speak without fear or favour, would perfectly represent the nation outside, 
It would certainly be conservative in character (a small c, please, Mr. Printer), 
but then so is the average Englishman, intensely so, and any Second Chamber 
worth having ought to be conservative, if it is to fulfil its functions properly. 

It is to be hoped that this new Second Chamber will include in its ranks a 
large number of working men of all parties, and to make this possible, a salary 
should be attached to membership, as in the case of the Lower House. How- 
ever undesirable the payment of members may be thought, we must recognize 
that it has come to stay, and that, under the new dispensation, it may be hoped 
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that every labourer will be worthy of his hire. Certain it is that, without some 
such provision, we shall never get adequate working-class representation, and 
that is essential if the new Upper House is to command the public con- 
fidence. 

The proposed scheme would have another great advantage as well. At 
present, @ man of modest means shrinks from accepting a peerage, if he has 
children, because he would thereby be saddling them with a burden which 
they could ill afford to bear. Make the grant of a peerage purely personal, 
and that objection will disappear, thereby securing thoroughly desirable recruits 
for the Second Chamber. Membership of that chamber ought to be considered 
® great honour, but should not involve expense. 

It might be objected that the arguments used against an hereditary Upper 
House could be used with equal effect against an hereditary Monarchy. But 
the objection is easily answered. The House of Lords, prior to 1911, had 
practically absolute power over legislation. The people decided to remove 
that absolute power, with the result that to-day the House of Lords has no 
effectual power at all, and the only possible check upon the House of Commons 
lies in the veto of an hereditary institution, the Crown. If, then, hereditary 
powers are objected to, surely we ought to interpose some strong, non-hereditary 
body between the Crown and the popular assembly. You may object, and 
perhaps legitimately, to hereditary powers being exercised in matters of acute 
controversy, but the existing state of things makes it possible for the Crown 
to be brought into controversial matters, whereas the proposed plan would 
put the Crown back where it ought to be, high above such affairs. 

Surely some such scheme might obtain that measure of public assent which 
is necessary if the stability of our Constitution is to be restored. No human 
institution is perfect, and perfection is certainly not claimed for the suggestions 
made here, but at all events the proposed new scheme is surely workable. It 
provides for the gradual elimination of those hereditary powers to which there 
is such widespread objection, and it furnishes in their place a strong and by 
no means unrepresentative body of men marked out for their position by 
honourable service, freed for life from all necessity of tickling the ears of the 
groundlings, and able to put each question presented to them to the one 
crucial test: ‘‘ How will this serve the country ?”’ 

I am, yours, etc., 
Henry LyGon 


SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS. 
To THE EpitTor oF THE National Review. 


Sir,—It is proposed to hold a Rummage Sale in order to raise funds to provide 
clothing for the many sad cases of destitute Loyalists—especially ex-Service 
men and their families—in Southern Ireland. Many applications are still 
being received from people in most distressing circumstances, whom we are 
unable to help for lack of suitable clothing. 

We are therefore venturing, through your columns, to ask our many friends 
for any gifts of clothing, furniture, jewellery, or any “jumble ”’ they can spare, 
and we would especially appeal to parents, whose children are shortly returning 
to school, to send us discarded garments of any description in order that they 
may be sent to the children of ex-Service men in Southern Ireland, whose 
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fathers joined up voluntarily and fought in the Great War, and who are now 
suffering acutely owing to want of employment. 

All articles should be sent to the address stated below not later than 
October 13th. 

Feeling sure we shall not appeal in vain, 

Yours etc., 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Chairman. 


Crcr, M. Witson, 
(Lady ‘‘ Henry ”’ Wilson, C.B.E., 
in charge of Clothing Department.) 


SouTHERN IrisH Loyauists’ RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
12, PatmerR STREET, 
WEstmMinstER, W.S. 1. 
September, 13, 1927. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S OPTIMISM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review. 


Simr,—In a recent address delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he is 
reported to have expressed belief that this country had now emerged from its 
long spell of Economic depression ! (into which it was plunged mainly by the 
currency deflation policy and the return to the Gold Standard). ‘He stated 
that our industries are “ now in full swing.” Let us examine the present con- 
dition of our staple industries according to recent reports. 

In The Times of September 7th I find that unemployment has further 
increased during the past month, the registered number being 1,049,300. I find 
also & report of a meeting held in Manchester for an inquiry into the Cotton Trade 
—one of our basic industries. Mr. J. M. Keynes, the well-known economist, 
stated that ‘‘ Lancashire had lost one-third of her pre-war trade, and that the 
present position was that thousands of looms were idle, 2,000,000 spindles were 
stopped, 20,000,000 spindles were working only three days a week, 40,000 mill 
workers were unemployed and most of the remainder were on half wages. 
Four million spindles were under a moratorium for financial reasons. Share- 
holders were not only receiving no dividends, but were having to pay heavy 
calls on their shares. Banks were refusing to grant advances and machinery 
was not being kept in repair.” 

The Woolien Trade is also in a bad condition. The Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Trades are probably in a worse state than they have been for the 
past fifty years. The Pottery and Glass Industries are not prospering; in 
fact, it would be difficult to show any industries that really are ‘‘in full swing,” 
except the Artificial Silk and a few of the Motor Car Trades. It is true that 
according to recent statistics, a new bank building has been opened at the rate 
of one per day during the past year or two, but factories and workshops have 
been closing at the rate of four per day. Our agriculture is at its lowestebb, and 
80 per cent. of the farmers are on the verge of bankruptcy and in the hands 
of the banks. One can only ask what possible object Mr. Winston Churchill 
can have in making so foolish an assertion in face of facts which are staring 
everybody in the face? The only effect such a speech can have on thinking 
people is to discredit Mr. Churchill as a reliable statesman, as well as the 
Government of which he is probably the most conspicuous member, 
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In a recent address by the Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Bonn (who was a former Minister of Finance in Austria) he stated that 
**among the external economic causes of instability, he noted certain changes, 
such as in the case of England, in the policy of deflation through the restoration 
of the gold standard to parity with the dollar, before the purchasing power of 
the pound had reached its normal level.” He cited this as ‘“‘ a cause of economic 
instability,” and stated that “either England would have to carry through 
another period of deflation, in which case she would have still more unemploy- 
ment and another crisis, which was not practical politics, or if she did not want 
the pound to drop down to its real purchasing power, which would mean a drop 
of a few per cent., if she still wanted to keep the pound up, this course would 
amount to a steady loss of lifeblood from her economic organism.” ‘‘ England,” 
he added, ‘‘ would be the poorer than would be otherwise the case as long as 
that policy lasted.” ‘‘My present point is,’”’ he said, ‘‘ that, good or bad, the 
disturbances due to the gold standard are disturbances arising without the 
economic system, but as long as the purchasing power of the pound is below 
its exchange value, this, of course, must mean constant loss of English economic 
activity and great difficulty for British exports and a premium on imports.” 
And Mr. Winston Churchill is chiefly responsible for this handicap to British 
trade, which he and his Treasury Officials have deliberately imposed. 

It would be interesting to know how much longer this experiment of inflating 
debts by deflating the currency is to last, and how many object-lessons are 
required to teach our financiers and politicians such obvious lessons as that 
currency deflation means wholesale bankruptcy and industrial depression, and so 
long as tt lasts the revival of trade and industry is impossible. 

All this I pointed out to the Government in my criticism of the Cunliffe 
Currency Commission’s Report in January 1919—before this suicidal policy 
had been adopted. The lesson has been taught in all countries at various 
periods of their history, but apparently those in power are too stupid to learn 
the lesson. ' In the meantime, millions of our people are suffering and are ready 
to welcome the advent of Socialism as their only hope for their economic troubles. 
Mr. Winston Churchill and his colleagues are to-day the most successful pro- 
pagandists for Socialism and Communism existing, and are making more 
converts than all the ‘“‘ Red ’’ Leaders combined. 

Yours faithfully, 
ArtTHuR Kitson. 
7, Grosvenor GARDENS, S.W. 1, 
September 12, 1927. 
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